











A STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editers of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle Easts It will therefore 
be open to the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-bring and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
not pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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HANS KOHN 


THE MIDDLE EAST IN 1958 


I" historical perspective the year 1958 
may turn out to have been a decisive 
year in Middle Eastern history. The 
Arab people as a whole from Morocco 
to the Persian Gulf have taken a great 
step forward on the road to politi- 
cal maturity, which expresses itself for 
them, as for other “underdeveloped” 
peoples in the twentieth century, in 
national unity and social progress. Yet 
at the end of the year much remains 
in suspense. For years ahead the Middle 
East will be on the move. The events 
of 1958 started in February with the 
formation of the United Arab Republic 
by the fusion of Egypt and Syria, the 
two most advanced Arab lands, into 
one state. Its name symbolizes in each 
of the three words the Arab aspira- 
tions. Its appeal was so strong that two 
weeks later the two Hashemite kings 
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“American Nationalism” (1957). 


of Iraq and Jordan concluded an Arab 
Federation, which also wished to bring 
nearer the fulfillment of the same 
aspirations. 


Both the United Republic and the 
Arab Federation claimed the legitimate 
succession of the “martyrs for the 
liberation of the great Arab nation and 
the unification of its peoples” who had 
fought and died during World War I. 
But though the historic, geographic 
and economic foundations of the Arab 
Federation seemed much more “natural” 
than those of the United Arab Re- 
public, the Federation came too late. 
It lacked that appeal of social progress 
and national rebirth which distinguish- 
ed the United Arab Republic. In July 
the Arab Federation collapsed when 
the Iraqi revolution put an end in 
Baghdad to an obsolete regime, less 
corrupt than that which the Egyptian 
revolution of 1952 had overthrown, 
but equally outdated. The West showed 
its nmon-comprehension of the present 
Arab trends when it assumed that the 
Baghdad coup of General Abdul Karim 
el Kassem was engineered by Com- 
munists or by Egypt. It was, instead, 
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a genuine grass-roots movement, which 
the Arab Federation was not. 
Compared with the latter, the United 
Arab Republic enjoyed also the advant- 
age of a truly popular and trusted 
leader. Gamal Abdul Nasser is today 
the recognized representative of the 
national movement in the Nile valley, 
which has entered its fourth stage. It 
began in 1879 with Arabi Pasha, who 
was also an Egyptian officer of lower 
class origin and who suffered the fate 
which the invasion of 1956 wished to 
inflict upon Nasser. Before World War 
I the national movement continued 
under Mustafa Kamil and after the war 
under Saad Zaghlul. This movement, 
now eighty years old, found in Nasser 
the embodiment of social aspirations 
which World War II became 
common to all the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. As a re- 
sult of the social structure of these 
countries, officers have in many of 
them taken the lead in national re- 
novation, as Kamal Ataturk did in 
Turkey after World War I. Present 
day nationalism in Egypt differs from 
its predecessors not only in its social 
appeal and content. Even in the 1920's 
Egyptian nationalism, though vaguely 
conscious of, and playing a role in, 
an Arab cultural community, did not 
regard itself as Arab. The experience 
of World War II and above all of 
1948 definitely changed the national 
outlook in Egypt. The hostility which 
the West showed to Nasser and the 
Arab national revival, and the invasion 
of 1956, with its memories of a deeply 
resented past, greatly strengthened 
Nasser’s prestige and cemented Egypt's 


after 


new role as the center of a common | 
Arab nationalism. 


Sven factors contributed in 1958 
to strengthen further Nasser’s posi- 
tion, both domestically and internation- 
ally. Contrary to the expectations which 
were so loudly expressed in the West 
in 1956, the Egyptians showed them- 
selves capable of running the complex 
system of the Suez Canal without 
Western guidance more smoothly and 
efficiently than it had been run before. 
The flow of oil was unhindered. The 
shareholders of the Universal Suez 
Canal Company received full compensa- 
tion. Nasser did not demand the recall 
of the United Nations forces from 
Egyptian territory, though the Israelis 
did not admit them on their side of 
the border. The military coup in Iraq 
and the civil war in Lebanon brought 
regimes to power which, though they 
do not wish to join the United Arab 
Republic, are profoundly conscious of 
Arab national unity and friendly to 
Nasser. The and British 
forces which, as a result of the Iraqi 
coup, were sent to Lebanon and Jordan, 
were withdrawn without provoking any 
hostile action, but also without being able 
to stop or turn the dominant trend in 
Arab political life. It makes little sense 
in the Asia and Africa of the mid- 
twentieth century to characterize this 
trend as “subversive” and to demand 
“territorial integrity” of states created 
by foreign diplomacy or war against 
the will of the inhabitants. 
The evacuation of the American and 
British forces, who had behaved 
throughout with commendable restraint 
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— no parallel can be drawn between 
their disembarkment and the invasion of 
Egypt in 1956 — was facilitated by 
the remarkable moderation and unanim- 
ity of the Arab representatives at the 
session of the United Nations Assembly 
which was called in August to consider 
the Middle East situation. The com- 
munists insisted on an immediate 
evacuation of the Western forces, but 
the Arabs submitted their own resolu- 
tion, which followed the line taken by 
the West and which the Assembly 
unanimously approved. 

Of equal importance in its long run 
consequences was the fact that the 
North Africans joined the other Arabs 
for the first time. Thirty years ago the 
North Africans demanded independence 
from French (and Italian) colonial rule, 
but they did not feel a common Arab 
nationalism. Nor did a Syrian traveling 
then in Algeria or Morocco feel him- 
self in a country of the same, or of 
a closely related, nationality. The Fertile 
Crescent, the Arabian Desert, Egypt 
and the Sudan, North Africa — these 
were foci of independent and only 
tenuously related national movements. 
In 1958 they have far advanced on the 
toad to coalescence. They have not yet 
reached its end. It took the Germans 
and the Italians 
establish national unity against region- 
al, dynastic, cultural and social differ- 
ences. In presenting the United Nations 
resolution the Sudanese Mohammed 
Ahmed Mahgoub could rightly declare 
on behalf of all Arab states that “‘we 
are dealing with the dispute between 
members of one family. We have strong 
ties in the past, we have the strong 


several decades to 


ties of the present, we all aspire for a 
glorious future for the Arab nations 
in order again once more to con- 
tribute to the human heritage in all 
fields of knowledge.” 

When the Arab League met in Cairo 
in September under the chairmanship 
of the Iraqi delegate, Morocco and 
Tunisia officially joined the League, 
which now for the first time extends 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian 
Gulf. The newly achieved unity is as 
yet neither strong nor secure. The rift 
between Egypt and Tunisia is only one 
of the strains to which the unity is 
subject. But again things have to be seen 
in perspective; Arab unity has grown 
in 1958 beyond anything the Arabs or 
non-Arabs expected at the beginning 
of the year. When Dr. Charles Malik, 
the highly gifted Lebanese scholar and 
diplomat, was elected President of the 
United Nations Assembly in September 
over his Sudanese fellow-Arab Mahgoub, 
he stressed in his acceptance speech that 
“the relations which bind Lebanon to 
the Sudan and to our other sister Arab 
countries are so deep, are so real and 
so lasting, that no incident... can 
possibly affect them.” One would be 
mistaken to regard these words merely 
as the language of an adroit diplomat. 
They may be that, but they also express 
the awareness and the acceptance of a 
growing reality, to which the Lebanese 
development in 1958 bears witness. 

Such an acceptance of a growing 
reality was felt in the words which 
General De Gaulle spoke on August 
25 in Conakry in Africa: “La question 
entre nous, Africains et Métropolitains, 
est uniquement de savoir si nous vou- 
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lons, les uns et les autres, practiquer 
ensemble, pour une durée que je ne 
détermine pas, une Communauté... 
Cette Communauté, la France la pro- 
pose: personne n’est tenu d’y adhérer. 
Je dis ici: l’indépendance est 4 la dis- 
position de qui veut la prendre...” 
This declaration, it is true, contains a 
rather shocking element, to quote Ken- 
neth Younger, the British M.P., “that 
territories should be offered independ- 
ence only under the threat of being 
completely cut off from the benefit of 
their connection with France.” Yet the 
declaration represented the first step 
which might possibly lead to a moral 
and political recovery of the French 
mind which for the last twenty years 
has been paralyzed, to quote Giuseppe 
Saragat, “by the contrast between a 
past above which it has not the strength 
to rise and a present which it has not 
the strength to accept.” 

The now irreversible trend of ‘“‘de- 
colonization” must sooner or later sweep 
Algeria too. The four years during 
which the Algerian patriots fought a 
French army 
manpower 


infinitely superior in 
and equipment makes a 
continuation of the pre-1954 conditions 
impossible. Nor can the Algerians, after 
their experiences with French promises 
for the last twenty years, accept the un- 
conditional surrender offered them in 
October by General De Gaulle, whose 
intentions are good but who might not 
be able to carry them through. De 
Gaulle’s thoughts and plans are not 
known, but there is good reason to 
believe that they do not differ from 
those expressed by General Franco on 
July 27 in an interview with Ya, the 


leading Catholic Spanish paper: “So 
far the West has gone against the 
nature of currents of the needs of the 
Middle East peoples... while the West's 
enemies are profiting from it. It is 
necessary to convince the Eastern peop- 
les that the Western world has no 
other interests but their liberty and 
independence, that it wishes to con- 
tribute to the improvement of their 
present standard of living and their 
progress, and to treat with them in a 
comprehensive, fair 
manner.” 


and generous 


T hough Arab nationalism has made 

great strides in 1958 towards its 
goal, its fundamental weakness re- 
mains. Family, clan and tribal loyalties 
are still insufficiently integrated into 
a national loyalty. This weakness makes 
itself least felt in Egypt where it 
might be Nasser’s lasting achievement 
to have cemented, partly with the help 
of attacks from the outside against him, 
a modern national cohesion. The trend 
towards Arab unity is gaining steadily 
and rapidly. It counteracts the ‘‘Balkan- 
ization” imposed upon the area by 
foreign forces since 1918. All the states 
there are economically and_ politically 
too weak to achieve any real progress 
except in closest collaboration — politi- 
cal, economic, cultural and military. Yet 
the complete fusion, the overcentraliza- 
tion, which characterizes the United 
Arab Republic, seems hardly the most 
appropriate way. Differences of geo 
graphy and history point rather to 4 
federation than to a unitarian state as 
the desirable goal. Such a federation 
could in its whole and in its parts 
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accommodate and reconcile the diversity 
of religious, ethical and regional tradi- 
tions in the Middle East and promote 
their development for the benefit of 
all of them. Though Cairo leads by 
population, economic progress and 
cultural activity as an Arab center, it 
would be a mistake to enhance its 
position at the expense of Damascus, 
Baghdad, Tunis and other promising 
centers of Middle Eastern life. 

It is understandable — and largely 
caused by Western mistakes — that 
today Asians and Africans react with 
an exaggerated self-assertion against 
Western influence. The Arabs form no 
exception. Americans should understand 
it: after its War of Independence the 
United States was until very recently 
animated by a jealously emphasized 
isolationism and an emotional anti- 
British resentment. Yet Asia and Africa 
owe their new aspirations of civic 
liberty and individual dignity to the 
fertilizing contact with the West. Free 
nations can be built today only on the 
foundation of modern civilization which, 
though Western in origin, is of a uni- 
versal character. It is the most difficult 
and complex civilization in history. The 
Western nations had to learn it over 
a long time, and many of them have 
learned it only very imperfectly. Asia 
and Africa may learn more quickly, 
but they will have to be patient and 
the West will have to be patient and 
understanding with them. 


he transformation of Asia and Africa, 
of which the Middle East is a part, 
has proceeded rapidly since the be- 


ginning of the century and especially 
since 1948. It is the fundamental event 
of the twentieth century, which con- 
cludes and in a certain way fulfills the 
age of European domination which 
started in the fifteenth century. This 
new historical pattern, not yet clearly 
discernible in 1948, is the one within 
which Israel and the West will have 
to conduct their policies. The year of 
1958 was fortunately a year of peace 
for Israel. This affords the opportunity 
for a new outlook. Used with courage- 
ous foresight, the years of apparent 
tranquility will make it possible to 
integrate the Arab population into 
Israeli life on a basis of full political, 
social and economic equality, and by 
going back or rather forward beyond 
the spirit of 1948 to accommodate 
Israel to the post-1958 reality of the 
Middle East. 

The West, though not Israel, makes 
the mistake of regarding the world too 
narrowly under the one aspect of the 
struggle against communism. The 
struggle was not started by the West 
but imposed upon it. At least for the 
present it is an unavoidable struggle. 
Yet much goes on in the world which 
has nothing to do with this struggle. 
Perhaps the events outside the struggle 
— though naturally they cannot help 
being influenced by it — are of greater 
and more lasting importance than 
people caught in the struggle believe. 
Most Asians and Africans 
among them — 


- Nasser 
are not primarily in- 
terested in the struggle, and this for 
obvious reasons, They wish to cultivate 
their own garden, and they know how 
immensely difficult the task ahead of 
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them is. They wish to be helped but 
not be interfered with from outside, 
and for historical reasons most Asians 
and Africans, except for the Russian 
borderlands, are more distrustful of 
Western intentions. The West must 
learn — and there ate promising signs 
that it has begun to learn it in 1958 — 
to regard the Middle East, as other 
parts of Asia and Africa, not as 
strategic real estate but as lands in- 
habited by people striving for that 
dignity, liberty and well-being which 
the West was the first to hold before 
their eyes as a desirable goal. Then 
the West will stop being haunted by 
superfluous fears about the flow of oil, 
which the Arabs have the greatest in- 
terest in marketing jointly with the 


West in an equal and fruitful partner. 
ship. The West will also cease to see | 
the hand of communism behind the 
national revolution in Egypt or Iraq, 
in Algeria or Lebanon. For by seeing 
communist inspiration where it does not 
exist, the West gives credit to commun- | 
ism which the latter does not deserve, 
and enhances its prestige. The “vacuum” 
in the Middle East of which there is 
so much talk in the West was not 
created by the withdrawal of Western 
domination and military power, but by 
the lack of understanding and sympathy 
which the West showed for the social 
and political awakening, which today 
makes its way, slowly and painfully, 
among Arabs as it does among Indians 
and Africans. 
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SIMHA FLAPAN 


ONE MORE STEP IS NEEDED 


T he proposals offered by Mr. Abba 
Eban, the Israeli representative at 
the United Nations, as a solution to 
the Arab refugee problem, are an 
important departure from the Israeli 
position held officially to date — 
namely that any Israeli steps toward a 
solution should be linked to a general 
peace agreement. This is an important 
step forward, but an additional step 
is needed in order to break the impasse 
in this ten-year-long tragedy. 

The refugee problem is one of those 
questions which weigh heavily on the 
world’s conscience and form a center 
of international anxiety — not only 
because of the tragedy of a multitude 
of displaced people, but also because of 
the dangers which the lack of a solu- 
tion holds for the peace of the world. 
Refugees anywhere are a source of 
tension and an obstacle to peace. 

The refugee problem in Europe that 
arose after the war against Nazi Ger- 
many still poisons the atmosphere and 
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disturbs the balance of peace, challeng- 
ing the stability of frontiers and pacts. 
We, too, have learnt from our own 
experience the significance of the re- 
fugee problem as a political factor. 
The political struggle at the end of the 
World War that resulted in the U.N. 
decision for the establishment of a 
Jewish State was helped, among other 
things, by the plight of the survivors 
of the Nazi catastrophe in the refugee 
camps. 

The problem of the Arab refugees 
is a major one in the relations between 
Israel and the Arab states. It has 
occupied the U.N. since 1948. Huge 
sums are being spent every year for 
food and basic services for hundreds 
of thousands of refugees. But those 
millions of dollars cannot bring about 
rehabilitation and a constructive solu- 
tion; they only preserve the degenera- 
tion and suffering. Like an unhealed 
wound, the Arab refugee problem is 
a constant source of tension in the 
area that has become a fucus of danger 
for the world. 


There is no doubt that one of the 
main obstacles to peace lies io the 
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condition of the Palestinian Arabs, 
most of whom have become refugees. 
Arab reactionaries use the refugees’ 
plight as a cheap and convenient tool 
to rouse tensions on the borders and to 
create hostility; they use the refugees 
as reserves for guerilla activities and 
as a key weapon in the political 
campaign to reduce Israel's territory. But 
even Arab circles that understand the 
need for a peace settlement with Israel 
are stymied by the refugee problem. 

Israel's position is that the Arab 
countries directly responsible for the 
tragedy of the Palestinian Arabs should 
bear the responsibility for the refugees’ 
fate. This position may be just, but 
the lack of any solution for the Arab 
refugee problem does not serve Israel's 
purposes. The existence of hundreds of 
thousands of refugees has a major 
bearing on the possibilities of a politic- 
al settlement. Leaving aside the question 
of the moral responsibility for the prob- 
lem and its continued existence, it 
works to the disadvantage of Israel. 

The present impasse on the refugee 
problem is a result of : 

a) Arab insistence on Israel's imple- 
menting Paragraph XI of the General 
Assembly Resolution 194 (III) of De- 
cember 11, 1948 before peace negotia- 
tions. That resolution states — “‘re- 
solves that refugees wishing to return 
to their homes and live at peace with 
their neighbors should be permitted to 
do so at the earliest practicable date 
and that compensation should be paid 
for property of those choosing not to 
return and for loss or damage to pro- 
perty which under principles of interna- 
tional law or in equity should be made 





good by governments or authorities 
responsible;”’ 

b) Israel's insistence that the refugee 
problem is an integral part of peace 
negotiations, and that the same resolu- 
tion of the U.N. General Assembly 
stated in Paragraph V: “‘calls upon the 
government and authorities concerned 
to extend the scope of negotiations 
provided for in the Security Council's 
resolution of November 16, 1948 and 
to seek agreement by negotiations con- 
ducted either with the Conciliation 
Commission or directly with the view 
to final settlement of all questions 
outstanding between them.” 

Because of this impasse, all the 
schemes and plans suggested and 
approved by the U.N. agencies and 
aimed at constructive solutions and the 
alleviation of the sufferings of re- 
fugees — for instance, plans suggested 
by the economic survey mission, known 
as the Clapp Mission, which put forward 
plans for employment instead of re- 
settlement and a work-relief program 
and pilot projects for small-scale eco- 
nomic development — were doomed 
to failure. 


— were attempts to break the im- 

passe. In 1949 the Israel Govern- 
ment informed the Palestine Concilia- 
tion Commission set up by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in 
December 1948 that if the Egyptian- 
held Gaza Strip were to be incorporated 
into the State of Israel, the Israel 


Government would be prepared to accept 
the entire population of the area, both 
residents and refugees (200,000) as 
citizens, 


on condition that their te- 
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settlement in Israel would be subject 
to international aid. This proposition 
was not accepted by the Arab states. 

A few weeks later, during the 
Lausanne Conference, Israel’s Foreign 
Minister Sharett offered to agree to the 
return of 100,000 refugees, on condi- 
tion that it “would form a part of a 
general plan of resettlement of re- 
fugees which would be established by 
a special organization to be created by 
the U.N. and would be limited by con- 
siderations affecting the security and 
the economy of the State.” This offer 
also stated that “the refugees would be 
settled... in specific locations to insure 
that their reinstallation would fit into 
the general plan of Israeli economic 
development.” 

The Arab reply was that Israel's pro- 
posals could apply only to the territories 
allotted to Israel under the U.N. Parti- 
tion Plan, and to the refugees originat- 
ing from them. But they insisted upon 
unconditional repatriation of all re- 
fugees originating in territory allotted 
to the Arabs under the Partition Re- 
solution. 

It should be mentioned that, accord- 
ing to reliable reports, in August 1949 
Lebanon, Syria, and Jordan expressed 
readiness to accept 100,000 refugees 
each, and Egypt 126,000 for settlement 
in the Gaza Strip. 

In November 1950 the U.N. General 
Assembly, by a vote of 46-0 with 4 
abstentions (the Soviet bloc and New 
Zealand, the Arabs voting with the 
majority), endorsed a resolution of the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee for the 
establishment of a fund for the “re- 
integration of the refugees into the 


economic life of the Near East, either 
by repatriation or resettlement... without 
prejudice” to Paragraph XI of the 
December 11 resolution. 

The reintegration program, however, 
met with opposition on the part of the 
Arab countries and refugees who 
suspected that the fund’s activities 
would prejudice the solution in favor 
of settlement rather than repatriation. 

In 1951 the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission submitted a 5-point peace 
proposal to Israeli and Arab delega- 
tions, whose second point provided that 
“the Government of Israel agrees to the 
repatriation of Arab refugees in cate- 
gories which can be integrated into the 
economy of the State of Israel and 
who wish to return and live in peace 
with their neighbors.” This proposal 
was objected to by both sides and in 
December 1951 the Palestine Concilia- 
tion Commission reported its failure 
again. 

While the Arab States, despite their 
insistence on repatriation, had in 
1950-1951 shown an interest and a 
certain readiness to consider resettle- 
ment schemes, they reverted in 1952 to 
an intransigent position by demanding 
complete repatriation. Representatives of 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, and Syria object- 
ed to the reintegration program of 
UNRWA on the grounds that it inter- 
fered with the sovereignty of the Arab 
states, and that it would enroot the re- 
fugees in the economy of the Arab coun- 
tries in which they were residing, and so 
weaken their claim for repatriation. 

The present position is that reintegra- 
tion of refugees in the Arab countries 
can never succeed without genuine Arab 
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cooperation, whereas repatriation is im- 
possible without genuine Israeli co- 
operation. In this way, a problem 
threatening peace and stability through- 
out the Middle East is being per- 


petuated. 


oes Mr. Abba Eban’s declaration at 

the recent United Nations Assemb- 
ly indicate 2 new departure promising 
to break the deadlock ? 

Essentially, Mr. Eban’s announce- 
ment that Israel was willing to deal 
with the problem of compensation out- 
side of an overall peace agreement and 
to undertake payments on condition 
that Arab refugees be resettled in Arab 
countries —- is a repetition of similar 
moves initiated by himself and Mr. 
Sharett in 1950 and 1951. Mr. Sharett, 
who was then Foreign Minister of 
Israel, clarified this new approach in 
November 1950. He said that Israel's 
willingness “to waive its previous re- 
quirements that refugee property be 
compensated for only as part of a 
general peace agreement” was meant 
to remove “illusory solutions and to 
help concentrate on a practical solu- 
tion.” He also made it clear that Israel 
would need international aid and 
guarantees that its contribution would 
be spent on the final resettlement of 
the refugees 

The offers for 
advance of a peace settlement were not 
accepted by the Arab states, who 
thought that the first right of the re 


compensation in 


fugees was repatriation and that com 
pensation should be dealt with only in 
connection with those who chose not 


to return to Israel. The offer was 


revoked by Israel itself after Jewish 
property in Iraq was frozen and virtual- 
ly taken over by the Iraqi government 
in 1951. 

Does Mr. Eban’s return to the 1950 
proposals suffice to open a new avenue? 
The reaction of the Arab representatives 
leaves no doubt of the fact that an 
offer of compensation alone cannot 
by-pass the issue of repatriation, which 
is psychologically and politically the 
crux of the problem. 

It is clear that Isracli initiative, if 
seriously intended to break the impasse 
and not to remain a propaganda move, 
however successful, has got to tackle 
the problem of repatriation. It is 
generally known that the possibility of 
partial repatriation as a part of an 
overall peace settlement is not alto- 
gether dismissed by Israel's policy- 
makers. Mr. Ben-Gurion confessed as 
much to Signore Paccardi, the Italian 
“roving ambassador’ who recently visit- 


ed the Middle East. It is also known. 


that considerable sections of public 
opinion in Israel favor partial repatia- 
tion as a necessary contribution to a 
peace settlement. 

It is also worthwhile remembering 
in this connection that during the Is- 
racli occupation of Gaza two years ago, 
many of the political parties in Israel 
were willing to accept the whole of 
the Arab population of Gaza if the 
Strip remained in Israel's borders. 

If this is the case, why cannot the 
problem of repatriation, just like 
the problem of compensation, be taken 
out of the context of peace negotia- 
tions and become an object of con- 
structive initiative ? 
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Israel could proclaim her readiness 
to absorb a certain number of refugees 
within the framework of an overall 
peace agreement and a solution to 
the refugee problem in which all the 
states concerned would collaborate. The 
number of refugees who would re- 
turn to Israel would be fixed by 
negotiations. However, Israel could 
announce that as a beginning of this 
process of partial repatriation, she was 
ready to start with the absorption of 
an annual quota of refugees — let 
us say 5,000 to 10,000 — to be settled 
mainly in new development areas and 
in conditions equal to those afforded 
to Jewish immigrants. She would do so 
in the hope that in response to this 
contribution on her part, the Arab 
states would also absorb a number of 
refugees within the framework of their 
economy and development schemes — 
at least those who did not insist on 
their right to repatriation. Israel would 
pay those refugees who decide to 
settle in Arab countries compensation, 
either individually or through agencies 
dealing with their settlement. 
could also announce that she would 


Israel 


be ready to increase the annual quotas 
of repatriates to the degree that similar 
and simultaneous acts on the part of 
the Arab states were forthcoming. But, 
in certain circumstances, Israel might 
find that it was to her benefit to 
proceed with this process even single- 
handedly. She 


clear that if such cooperation is not 


could also make it 


given Israel would reserve the right 
to terminate or interrupt this process 


of repatriation temporarily until negotia- 
tions were started on final or palliative 
solutions to the refugee problem. 
There can be no doubt that on the 
basis of such an offer and goodwill 
gesture the proposals 
could have much more appeal than 
otherwise. Once things started moving 
in the direction of practical rehabilita- 
tion, there can be no doubt that this 
movement would increase in momentum, 
and the 


compensation 


refugees themselves would 
press for practical 


directions. 


solutions in all 
It is quite possible that 
these piecemeal and temporary arrange- 
ments, without final commitments, 
would bring the prospect of overall 
negotiations for peace nearer. Even if 
no cooperation was forthcoming on the 
part of the Arab states and the re- 
fugees, Israel would lose nothing. On 
the other hand, if Israel’s proposal fed 
to practical results and made possible 
the return even of a limited number of 
refugees, its importance would have 
been even greater. It would give both 
sides, the State of Israel and the Arab 
refugees, the possibilities of testing the 
problem of repatriation in practice, 
from the point of view of the economic, 
social and human integration of Arab 
refugees into the State of Israel after 
ten years of hatred, misery, tragedy, 
and mutual prejudices. The impact of 
such an experiment would have io 
estimable value for a new realistic and 
constructive approach to the problem 


on both sides, and thus remove a 


major obstacle to peace 
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SOME MODERNIST VIEWS ON THE CALIPHATE 


T he re-establishment of the Caliphate 
is mot a practical proposition in 
contemporary Islam. Yet a very brief 
consideration of some views held thirty 
years ago may not be out of place. For 
the Caliphate stands — to some extent 
at least — for the ideal Muslim con- 
stitution, the Shari'a. Whether the 
Shari'a ought to be the constitution of 
modern national Islamic states is cert- 
ainly among the burning questions of 
today. Moreover, the problem of the 
Caliphate throws into relief one aspect 
of the wider problem of Islam as a 
living spiritual force, as a unifying bond 
of a multitude of peoples of diverse 
ethnic, social and cultural backgrounds. 
I have chosen an adherent of the re- 
establishment of the Caliphate seen as 
the culmination of a thorough reform 
and modernization of Islam: Rashid 
Rida, the disciple of Muhammad 
‘Abduh — and an opponent of the 
Caliphate: ‘Ali ‘Abdu-l-Raziq. The 
general views of both were fully and 
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admirably set out by Prof. Sir Hamilton 
Gibb in his Modern Trends in Islam, 
by Ch. Adams in his Islam and Modern- 
ism in Egypt, and by M. Louis Gardet 
in his La Cité Musulmane. 1 can there- 
fore confine myself exclusively to their 
attitude to the Caliphate. 


Rashid Rida expressed his views — 
known from articles in Al-Manar, the 
organ of the orthodox reformers or Sa- 
lafiya—in a treatise entitled Al-Khilafa 
aw al-imama al-‘uzma. The name Sala- 
fiya implies that they want to link up 
with the salaf, the early Muslims, and 
to restore the wmma of Muhammad 
and of the Khulafa rashidun. At the 
same time they are strongly influenced 
by the rigid Hanbalism of Ibn Tay- 
miya. This is quite clear from Rashid 
Rida’s treatise. Ibn Taymiya sidestepped 
the insoluble predicament in which the 
Khilafa found itself by concentrating 
on the siyasa shar’iya, government 
based on the Shari’a as the exclusive 
and complete guide of the ummat al- 
islam, the abl al-sunna wa-l-jamd'a. 
He is concerned with the reform of 
individual and communal life to be 
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carried out in the spirit of Qur'an and 
Sunna. Thus was the ideal Muslim 
community once guided by the prophet 
Muhammad as murshid, supreme 
spiritual guide, and mujtabid, creative 
independent legislator. Ibn Taymiya did 
not insist on the quality of ijtihad*) 
in the Caliph, but urged him — in 
agreement with all the jurists — to 
seek the advice of the ‘ulama*), whose 


importance they all stressed. He under- 


stood this consultation mainly to apply 
to matters of the Shari'a. Its unchalleng- 
ed rule was his principal aim. 

Rashid Rida advocated shura (or 
mushawara®) in political and military 
matters. In this he was no doubt guided 
by the desire to limit the power of the 
Caliph. He had not studied Ibn Khal- 
dun in vain, and it is significant that he 
opposed Ibn Khaldun’s basic concept of 
‘asabiya*) as contrary to the principles 
of the Shari’a which subordinates force 
to law. He sees in Ibn Khaldun’s 
application of his concept of ‘asabiya 
to the mission of the prophets a mistaken 
notion—alien to the spirit of Islam—and 
an invention to justify Mu’awiya, whose 
crime consisted of establishing his 
mulk*) on force and on the hereditary 
ptinciple of dynastic succession. On the 
other hand, Rashid Rida grants to 
both Umayyads and Abbassids that they 
promoted a brilliant civilization by 


1) ijtihad -— ability to solve religious 
problems not covered by Quran. (Foot- 
notes by editors.) 

2) ‘ulama — learned Moslem authorities. 

3) shura (or mushawara) — consultation 
with religious leaders. 

4) asabiya — the feeling of tribal soli- 
darity. 

5) mulk — reign. 


developing the sciences and the arts. 
But they were temporal caliphs in con- 
trast to the four Khulafa rashidun. 
Altogether, Rashid Rida’s theory of the 
Khilafa is in accord with tradition, and 
much of his exposition goes back to 
Al-Mawardi’s classical formulations, 
either directly or through Al-Taftazani. 
But he attempts to vest all power in 
the Muslim community — represented 
by those in authority, the 4b/ al-hall 
wa-l-‘agd — through the vigorous ex- 
ercise of #jma’®) and ijtihad. For he 
wants to reduce the Caliph to a con- 
stitutional monarch in the Western 
sense of the term. 

Attachment to tradition, reforming 
zeal, coupled with the conviction of 
the superiority of Islam in face of the 
Western challenge, conflict in his mind 
with a realistic appreciation of the 
parlous, ineffectual position of Islam 
in his own day and of superior Western 
political and technological achievement. 
Here is a real dilemma for all modern- 
ists: to integrate their own age-long 
tradition with technical advance. It is 
aggravated by the fact that technical 
advance is itself the product of the 
Western scientific outlook and rational- 
ist, often agnostic and even atheist 
attitudes. The result in Rashid Rida is 
a certain lack of harmony and con- 
sistency (but, then, who is entirely 
consistent anyhow ?). This expresses 
itself in his somewhat confused and 
contradictory ideas about the nature and 
function of the Caliph as the supreme 
expression of a regenerated Islam, which 
not only re-unites all Muslims but 


6) ijma’ — opinion of the majority. 
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leads the whole world to God by a 
tule of justice and equity. The Imam 
is not an absolute sovereign — sover- 
eignty belongs to the Shari'a of the 
prophet. He is bound by Qur’an, sunna, 
the example of the Khulafa rashidun 
and particularly by consultation. Rashid 
Rida charges the Muslim community 
with the organization of this counsel 
in conformity with its social constitu- 
tion and general interests at different 
times and places. 

This may be said to be a concession 
to his study of Western ideas and in- 
stitutions, reinforced, no doubt, by the 
concept of the ideal Khilafa in the 
theory of the jurists of early Islam. 
But in practice this consultation is the 
business of the abl al-hall wa-l-'aqd of 
the generation, as already mentioned. 
Hence, he claims that the community 
has authority over the Caliph who is 
thus — surprisingly —- a temporal ruler 
in contrast to the Pope, who is a 
spiritual sovereign. Thus he pleads for 
the abolition of religious power, that 
is, of spiritual authority over the faith 
and beliefs of Muslims, which is in 
the hands of God and of His apostle. 
But at the same time he insists that 
Islam is Religion and Law, a spiritual 
principle and a social and political ideal 
in one. In this he is, of course, quite 
right. But it seems that a not too pro- 
found knowledge and understanding 
of Western thought clashed in his 
mind with his correct evaluation of 
the spiritual-temporal unity of Islam 
as traditionally understood. He was 
either unable to bridge this chasm, or, 
more likely, he was unaware of its 
existence. 


T he doctrine of the sovereignty of the 

people expressed in the ‘general 
will’ of the legislature appears to be 
at the root of his claim that sovereignty 
belongs to the jama’a") of Muslims. He 
had obviously taken over Muhammad 
Iqbal’s idea without realizing that it 
could not be simply equated with ijma’. 
For the ijma’ of the community is in 
fact what it has always been in Islam: 
the consensus of the ‘ulama of the age. 
It is certainly not identical with Rous- 
seau’s volonté générale, which has its 
basis in a society of quite different 
structure and tendencies. The ijma’ is 
confined to ‘those in authority’ who 
possess knowledge and judgment. At 
the same time Rashid Rida bows to 
necessity and counsels obedience to any 
and every political authority for fear 
of anarchy, just as Ibn Taymiya had 
done in his day. For the Shari’a can- 
not function without governmental 
authority. Yet Rashid Rida is realist 
enough to know that without a 
thorough reform a Muslim renaissance 
is impossible. Without the re-emergence 
of a complete Muslim civilization Is- 
lam cannot lead mankind to its goal. 
For this reason he advocates the re- 
opening of ijtihad, declared closed by 
the orthodox ‘ulama. 

It is not quite clear what he means 
by ijtihad, especially when he qualifies 
it by mutlag, absolute. On the one 
hand, it means the application of the 
ijtihad of the salaf to contemporary 
life, personal as well as social. On the 
other hand, it implies the application 
of the modern scientific method of 


7) jama’a — group, society. 
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independent, critical inquiry into the 
sources of tradition. Since he says 
nowhere anything to the contrary, we 
must assume that for him ijtihad is 
limited —- as for the orthodox — by 
the necessity not to depart from the 
plain meaning of Qur'an and Sunna. 
But there are difficulties; e.g. in respect 
of the status of women, of dhimmis®) 
and of slaves. Here is a striking illustra- 
tion of the very real difficulty of in- 
tegrating Muslim tenets with modern 
Western thought and practice. In any 
case, in his view, the laws of Islam 
are equal to those of the most highly 
developed civilizations, without con- 
taining their imperfections. The Islam- 
ic state is the best, and its social legisla- 
tion is a perfect answer to the social 
evils inherent in atheist and materialist 
political systems and governments. 
Hence the remedy is the restoration 
of the Caliphate of a re-united, vigorous 
jama’a. This must be preceded by suit- 
able reforms aimed at giving the Shari’a 
its rightful place of supreme authority. 
Such a Caliphate will prove the salva- 
tion for East and West. As briefly 
stated before, it must no doubt be con- 
sidered a concession to Western politi- 
cal thought when he states that the 
Caliph is only the head of a constitu- 
tional government, who has neither 
control nor authority over soul and 
heart of the citizens. His task is to 
apply the Law, and obedience is limited 
to such application since it is due to 
the Law, and not to his person. This 
is by and in itself good orthodox doc- 


8) dhimmis — tolerated unbelievers, i.e. 
Christians or Jews. 


trine. A little later in his treatise he 
calls the Caliph the personification of 
social unity. 

To my mind, formulations like these 
are mere concessions to modernity in 
order to make the Caliphate acceptable 
to Muslims who are estranged from 
their tradition, and to the West alike. 
Rashid Rida’s sincere desire for reform 
and regeneration is above suspicion. 
But it is understandable that the ortho- 
dox were apprehensive of the nature 
and scope of ijtihad as understood by 
him. However, there can be no doubt 
that only the re-opening of #jtihad 
leading to ijma’ based on informed 
public opinion — which has first to 
be created and carefully cultivated — 
can bring about an effective renewal 
of Islam as a spiritual driving force 
making for political stability and social 
cohesion. 


| eevee to ‘Ali ‘Abdu-l-Raziq’s Al- 
islam wa-usul al-hukm, we note that 
he denied the obligatory character of 
the Caliphate since, to his mind, its 
necessity cannot be proved from Qur'an 
or tradition. We also find the fateful 
acceptance of the Western principle of 
a distinction between spheres spiritual 
and temporal, religious and _ secular. 
This distinction was also made by Ra- 
shid Rida, to some extent at least. But 
‘Ali ‘Abdu-l-Raziq is much more radical 
and consistent in this matter. He 
applies this dichotomy logically and 
consistently to the mission of Muham- 
mad, and he draws a sharp line between 
prophetic office and kingship. Contrary 
to accepted Muslim opinion, he sees 
in Muhammad merely the apostle of 
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Allah who brought mankind the divine 
word and command. But since the 
teaching had to be applied to and 
tested in life, Muhammad formed his 
community. It was a religious brother- 
hood, not a political society. On the 
other hand, the Caliphate is built on 
brute force. Naturally, the Arabs need 
a government like other people. But 
this does not make out of the Caliphate 
a God-ordained necessity. Cult and 
other religious prescriptions are not 
dependent on what the jurists cali 
Khilafa. Muslims do not need it in the 
temporal or spiritual sphere. What is 
even more, the Caliphate is bad for 
Islam. Just as he brushes aside the 
whole weight of tradition in this matter, 
he ignores the work of the Falasifa®) in 
the realm of Political Science, and he 
claims that Muslims had neglected the 
political philosophy of Plato and Aris- 
totle. Curiously enough, he sees in 
the study of political philosophy the 
greatest danger to the Caliphate, and 
he thinks that the caliphs had forbidden 
it for this very reason. His unawareness 
of the political writings of Farabi, 
Avicenna and Averroes shows how 
little influence the Muslim philosoph- 
ers have exerted within Islam and 
Muslim society. 

There is no denying that Muham- 
mad’s mission, based on persuasion and 
exhortation, led under his successors to 
the formation of an Islamic state and 
empire. The prophetic jihad**) was born 
of the desire to establish a state, hence 
Muhammad was — as the apostle of 


9) Falasifa — the great Arab philosophers 
10) jihad — holy war. 


Allah — also a king. Nevertheless ‘Ali 
‘Abdu-l-Raziq rejects Ibn Khaldun's 
theory that in Islam religious and 
political authority are united in one 
person, which is, after all, the accepted 
orthodox doctrine. The reason for his 
rejection is that we know nothing of 
the political organization and administra- 
tion of the ‘state’ founded by the 
prophet. He therefore assumes that 
Muhammad’s community in Medina re- 
sembled a state of natural simplicity. 
This is not only contrary to what we 
know from the so-called ‘Statute of 
Medina,’ but introduces into Islam the 
alien notion of a natural state. In fact, 
he is not satisfied with such an ex- 
planation and asserts that Muhammad 
was only an apostle who devoted him- 
self to purely religious propaganda. 
He makes a fundamental distinction 
between prophetic supremacy and tem- 
poral sovereignty. But since he cannot 
deny that Muhammad resembled a 
monarch in some respects, he gets round 
the difficulty by exempting the prophet 
from the usual political categories. 
Muhammad's authority is all-embracing, 
being a spiritual authority over his 
people. It has its source in the heart, 
in the faith of the believers. On the 
other hand, the king exercises a mater- 
ial authority designed to secure ma- 
terial well-being. The prophet’s author- 
ity exists only for the service of Allah. 
‘Ali ‘Abdu-l-Raziq pleads for re- 
ligious unity, but he is against political 
unity. Islam addresses itself to the 
whole world, it is not only an Arab 
religion. It is true that Islam was first 
preached by an Arab to Arabs, but the 
Arab nation is united in faith, not 
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through political government. The rules 
of Islam, he avers, have nothing to do 
with the methods of political govern- 
ment and organization. It is not surpris- 
ing that ‘Ali ‘Abdu-l-Raziq does not 
accept the traditional concept of the 
first four caliphs as Khulafa rashidun; 
for him Abu Bakr is the first malik 
of Islam. The state which this caliph 
founded was an Arab state based on 
the religious message of Muhammad 
which was addressed to all mankind. 
If the caliphs claimed to protect Islam 
it was, he maintains, simply to foster 
the belief that the Caliphate was a 
religious office. 

On such a clear distinction between 
religion and politics a modern state 
can arise whose citizens obey the laws 
of the state and may or may not 
practise the Muslim religion. His theory 
in fact reduces Islam to a Church and 
confines it to the private life of Mus- 
lim citizens of a national state. Need- 
less to say, this separation of state 
and church runs counter to Islamic 
tenets and tradition. 


M’ purpose in this paper was to 
draw attention to unresolved con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies in two 
of the more important Muslim thinkers 
of recent times. The mental climate 
and political circumstances have chang- 
ed considerably in the meantime. But 
basically the problems which these men 
set out to air, if not to solve, have 
remained acute and pressing. It is my 
hope that a closer investigation will 
lead to a better understanding of 
minds standing at the crossroads. Such 
an investigation will have to ascertain 


to what extent, if any, the modernists 
were influenced by the political and 
social thought of the West; whether 
integration of Western ideas and tradi- 
tional values is possible and on what 
conditions; whether a reformed Islam 
can contain and absorb modern nation- 
alism, give it a deeper meaning and 
transform it into a constructive force. 
Whatever the answer to these questions 
may be, it seems certain that without 
renewal Islam cannot survive and that 
such a renewal must come from within. 
It is wellnigh impossible for an out- 
sider to be more than a sympathetic 
onlooker. But if one may venture a 
guess, I would be inclined to think 
that the most likely group to head and 
direct such a movement are the Salafiya 
and their successors. Such a movement 
seems to me the more essential since 
Arab nationalism must come to grips 
with Islam, just as Jewish nationalism 
must be inspired and guided by the 
fundamental teachings of Judaism. De- 
spite all differences, there are similar 
problems to be faced by Israel and her 
Arab neighbors. Herein lies 2 new 
situation. For the first time — thanks 
to the establishment of the State of 
Israel — Judaism is faced with politic- 
al problems never envisaged by the 
builders of its Halakhah. The Jewish 
way of life, just like the Muslim way 
of life, must be translated into the 
political institutions of a modern na- 
tional state, giving them a distinctive 
Jewish content. If Israelis and Arabs 
are prevented by political circumstances 
from cooperation, Jews and Muslims 
ought to be able to speak and consult 
together to their mutual benefit. 

















ISRAEL AND MIDDLE EAST FEDERATION 


QUESTIONS: 


1. Are you in favor of a common political framework for the states 
of the Middle East; if you are, what form do you think this frame- 


work should take ? 


2. Do you think Israel should join this common framework, and if 


80, in what way? 


IDOV COHEN 


MEMBER OF KNESSET for the Progressive 
Party; member of the Executive of the Pro- 
gressive Party. 


1 Middle East federation is a poli- 
: tical idea which is attractive to 
many people in the State of Israel. 
The idea speaks to our hearts, first of 
all, because of the potentialities for 
peace and reconciliation of which it 
hints. Federation of the states of the 
Middle East can surely not be conceived 
without a legalized state of defined 
peace, nor is it possible except as a 
stage after the establishment of relation- 
ships of peace, understanding and co- 
operation worthy of the name between a 
number of Middle East states possess- 
ing territorial contiguity and fixed com- 
mon borders. Such a plan thus would 
also mean a plan towards peace. 

2. There are spiritual and cultural 
forces within Israel eager for interna- 
tional cooperation. Israel's increasing ac- 
tivity in the field of international co- 


operation with the young states of the 
“dark continent” can serve as a strik- 
ing proof and ratification of this aim 
and ability. It is self-understood that 
the motives of greater nearness and ne- 
cessary proximity could foster even more 
remarkable revelations of such coopera- 
tion whenever some political frame- 
work will provide a wide and attractive 
field for this in the Middle East itself, 
close to home. 


3. Young Israel’s social experience 
does not bear the stamp of an imma- 
ture, narrow and sanguine chauvinism 
which might serve to inhibit the growth 
of federative ideas and the crystalliza- 
tion of a federative policy. Despite the 
fact that we are young and sometimes 
intoxicated with our achievements, it 
cannot be denied that the State of Is- 
rael — and not only the Israel of 
our vision —- provides a varied and 
crowded field of universalist and 
world-embracing concepts. We are not 
and never were a nation to dwell alone. 
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We are a universal people even today, 
and our national concepts are not com- 
pletely free of “‘trans-state’” and inter- 
national potentialities able to rise and 
to look beyond the limits of our bor- 
ders. Every plan of federation which 
will speak honestly and convincingly to 
our fundamental universalist inclina- 
tions could win many followers among 
our people. 

4, Israel is a young democracy, but 
a very developed one, open to streams 
of new thought and able to adapt her- 
self quickly to the new winds blowing 
in the world. These aims hint at the 
historic need to form even-wider poli- 
tical frameworks in order to guarantee 
peace and political cooperation as well 
as to utilize the modern scientific means 
for the benefit of economy and society. 
There are none like the citizens of Is- 
rael so well able to understand how 
much the states of the Middle East 
need deep and varied cooperation, go- 
ing as far as the significant fede- 
rative unification, and how much Israel 
can only hope to gain from the prosper- 
ity, the quiet and the potential possi- 
bilities of regional cooperation, whether 
it be according to the example of the 
European Market, NATO, etc. 

5. Everything that we have said 
above seems very fine, but its realiza- 
tion would be a very hard nut to crack 
even if the relationships in the Middle 
East were those prevailing today bet- 
ween the states of Western Europe. 
How much more difficult is it when the 
telationships in the Middle East, not 
only between Israel and the Arab states 
or between the non-Arab states and 
the Arab states, but even between the 


Arab states themselves, are so compli- 
cated and disturbed. The only develop- 
ment which we can foresee at all is one 
of conquest and of mutual dissension 
and sedition. Under these conditions 
doesn’t the idea seem to be only a 
mirage ? 

6. The question which occupies us 
most is whether the plan for a Middle 
East federation could serve at least as an 
idea i potentia, whose chief achieve- 
ment would be not in the realization 
of its immediate aim (which seems 
unrealistic), but in serving, in 
the meantime, as a positive influence 
pointing towards and educating for a 
common path which we can all follow. 
It seems to me that the chief difficult- 
tes of this idea today do not lie in 
the question: How shall we be able to or 
know how to give up some of the forms 
of national independence and some of 
the rights of sovereignty — given, of 
course, similar concessions on the part 
of our partners in federation. I also 
do not think the difficulty lies in 
finding solutions to the problems of 
the stages, proportions and guarantees 
for federative existence which must be 
worked out over quite an extended 
period. The chief difficulty lies in the 
fact that throughout the Arab states we 
do not hear even the slightest echo 
of any desire to sit down at one table 
in order to discuss the problem of 
peace, and first of all, to establish re- 
lationships of discussion and negotia- 
tion. Doesn't this make only a mockery 
of the whole idea ? 

7. The future of mankind lies in 
cooperation or mutual total annihila- 
tion. There is no third way. The uti- 
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lization of atomic power will compel 
international cooperation. The develop- 
ment of the world economy will re- 
quire regional cooperation, first of all 
between countries sharing common ag- 
ro-technical and climatological condi- 
tions. The need for irrigation and the 
exploitation of the great rivers make 
water-federations necessary. It will force 
this on the states of the Nile and the 
Jordan. The United Nations and the 
rich and developed West, so vitally in- 
terested in the integration of the region, 
could supply both the positive econo- 
mic means for fulfillment of such co- 
operation, as well as the political (ne- 
gative) guarantees to prevent harmful 
exploitation, domination or the loss of 
fundamental independence. All this still 
lies within the future. But where is 


peace today ? 


ARCHBISHOP GEORGE HAKIM 


SPIRITUAL HEAD of the Greek-Catholic 
Church in Israel. 


(Archibishop Hakim's replies to the sym- 
posium were given during an interview in 
which he also answered other questions. In 
order to maintain the unity of the interview 


we are publishing it in full.). 


a qc : As one of the sponsors 
of NEW OUTLOOK, do you 
think the magazine has had an impact 
on the Arab world ? 

Answer : Yes, it has had a very good 
influence, particularly abroad, where 
there have been several echoes from 
different countries stating how happy 
they were with NEW OUTLOOK and 


the policy it advocated. However, | 

believe that the Arab point of view, 

both inside and outside Israel, has not 
been discussed clearly or studied deeply 
enough. 

Q: Are you in favor of a common 
political framework for the states of 
the Middle East ? 

Are you in favor of Israel’s integra- 
tion within such a framework ? 

A; No Arab can answer such a 
question in the same way as a non- 
Arab. I do think that all the Middle 
East states should be linked together 
in some type of federation. But Arab 
feeling would be that Israel has first 
to be accepted in the Middle East, and 
unfortunately Arabs say that Israel, 
especially under the leadership of Mr. 
Ben-Gurion, has done nothing to re- 
move the impression that she is an 
outsider in the region. This is why 
Arabs feel that a Middle East federa- 
tion with Israel is not possible unless 
Israel changes its present position and 
policy. 

The chief grievances of the Arabs 
against Israel are: 

1) The situation of the Arab re- 
fugees. So far Israel has given 
only oral promises without re- 
gistering any real deeds; 

2) The various Israeli attacks on 
Arab countries, particularly in the 
Sinai campaign; 

3) The situation of the Arab minority 
inside Israel, its sufferings under 
the Military Government, and all 
other discriminatory laws enacted 
against them, to deprive them of 
their properties. 

The Arab nations are waiting for 
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Israel to take a real step towards peace 
and to offer them peace with justice. 
They feel that the present offers of 
peace are only verbal and are therefore 
not even taken seriously. 

Q: In your opinion, what steps 
should Israel take towards the just peace 
you mentioned ? 

A: Inside Israel there are many 
things which could and should be done 
in order to give the Arabs confidence 
in the State. These include the resettle- 
ment of the Arab citizens expelled by 
force from Bar’am, Ikrit and other Arab 
villages, the availability of work, 
especially for intellectuals, the freedom 
to travel within Israel, and so on. 

If these things are done, and when, 
as a result, the Arabs will feel that 
Israel is really anxious to establish 
better relations with them, then Arabs 
abroad will start thinking and believ- 
ing that peace with Israel is indeed 
possible. 

The basic thing is that Israel should 
feel that she can gain more by being 
a Middle East country, in every sense 
of the term, than by being an exten- 
sion of Europe or America. 10 years 
of hatred aimed against Israel will 
need many years before its memory can 
be wiped out by peaceful relations. 

At the moment in which we are 
living the Arab countries are under- 
going a progressive, industrial, agri- 
cultural, cultural, and even political 
evolution. 

Israel would be wise to seize any 
occasion which presents itself in order 
to come to an agreement with her 
Arab neighbors, even if this means 
that she will have to make some con- 


cessions and sacrifices. The Arab coun- 
tries are making wide strides toward 
civilization and achievement. No one 
can predict what progress they will 
make in the next 19 or 20 years, when 
they will have nearly 80 million in- 
habitants, Israel having a population of 
perhaps 3 million. These thoughts can 
give the feeling that it is in Israel's 
interest to act now... 

Q: Do you think that the recent 
talks in Florence were fruitful ? 

A: It is premature to express any 
opinion, The information at hand re- 
garding the events subsequent to the 
withdrawal of the Israeli delegates is 
scant and contradictory. It is not clear 
whether any serious discussions took 
place between these delegates and the 
Arabs who attended the conference, 
nor, indeed, whether these Arabs had 
any official capacity. 

However, Israel should avail itself 
of every opportunity to contact Arab 
representatives for friendly conversa- 
tion on matters of common interest. 
Nothing but good will ensue from 
such meetings. It would be wise to 
include in the Israeli delegations Is- 
racli Arabs of good reputation and 
sound standing, and of an independent 
line of thought. 

Q: Could you tell us something 
about your community in Israel ? 

A; The Greek Roman Catholic 
Community in Israel is the largest 
Christian community in the country, 
numbering 19,000, mostly in Galilee. 
The boundaries of the State are those 
of my diocese, but we have no churches 
south of Jaffa. There are 42 parishes. 
Our Church runs 3 orphanages (2 in 
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Haifa and 1 in Nazareth), an old aged 
home in Acre, a sick-home in Haifa 
and a seminary in Nazareth, where 
local youths are trained for the priest- 
hood. The churches and schools in the 
villages are financed by rent from 
church property and donations from 
members of the church, with very little 
heip fiom the Government. However, 
we obtain official help in many 
spheres, notably from the Ministry for 
Religious Affairs. But the improve- 
ment in the economic situation of the 
local Arab population has been over- 
shadowed, to a large extent, by many 
grievances, hardships and injustices. 

In respect to religious education, 
particularly, many promises have been 
made, but have not been kept, and we 
are sorry to say that official Arab 
schools are nearly irreligious schools. 
In many official spheres, our commun- 
ity should have its rights more clearly 
respected... We hope that better rela- 
tions will be created in the coming 
years, to the benefit of all concerned. 


Aubrey Hodes 


SHMUEL MIKUNIS 


SECRETARY GENERAL and Member of 
Knesset for Israeli Communist Party. 


{ The peoples of the Middle East 

' are engaged in a movement of 
great momentum for anti-imperialist 
national unity. The striving for unity 
in the Arab East is an old one; it was 
and remains the expression of protest 
and opposition to the splitting and di- 


vision carried out by conflicting im. 
perialist powers in accord with the 
maxim of ‘divide and rule.” It was and 
remains the expression of the will of 
the Arab peoples for unity, in order, 
by their joint efforts, to win national 
freedom, to defend it and to make it 
firm. 

The Arab peoples themselves will 
determine the political framework best 
expressing their striving for unity. The 
test of reality will guide them in pre- 
serving or discarding one form or an- 
other. But beyond any shadow of a 
doubt the Arab peoples want to unite 
their forces and efforts in all the 
spheres of life in the face of the in- 
cessant pressure, intervention and threats 
of imperialism. From the Suez War of 
aggression against Egypt to the Ameri- 
can and British military invasion of 
Lebanon and Jordan the peoples of the 
Middle East learned one lesson: anti- 
imperialist unity. The strivings of 
the Arab peoples for unity and the 
objective interests of the defense of na- 
tional independence, social progress and 
the cause of peace in our region lead 
us to support the movement for the anti- 
imperialist unity of the Arab East. 
As one believing in the theory of Marx- 
ism-Leninism and appreciating the dif- 
ferences in the conditions and in the 
political, economic and cultural struc- 


tures which have come into being 


among the peoples of the region, ¢s- 
pecially because of the division forced 
upon the Arab peoples by the foreign 
conquerors, I would see a federation of 
independent and democratic states of 
the Middle East, or any other form tak- 
ing into account the different condi- 
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tions and guaranteeing the democratic 
and undisturbed development of each 
country, as the most fitting form for 
promoting the basic interests of the 
peoples of the region. 

However, whatever the common poli- 
tical framework of the lands of the 
region may be, the Arab movement 
for anti-imperialist unity deserves our 
interest and sympathetic support since 
it is based on anti-imperialism, nation- 
al independence, the opposition to the 
aggressive military blocs of the West 
(the first step of the new republican 
national government of Iraq was to 
leave the Baghdad Pact), the defense 
of economic autonomy and cultural de- 
velopment —- according to the principles 
of co-existence in peace of the Ban- 
dung, Cairo and Accra Conferences. 
This movement is therefore progressive 
and meets the fundamental interests 
not only of the Arab peoples alone 
but of all peoples desiring world peace. 

2. As for your second question, it 
seems to me that raising the question 
of the “framework” is liable to divert 
our attention from the complex of prob- 
lems which Israel must solve before we 
will be able to tackle this question. The 
problem of the political framework is 
not an independent one. Its answer de- 
pends on the actual and existing anti- 
imperialist Arab movement. The fun- 
damental prior question must therefore 
be the relationship and attitude of Is- 
rael towards this movement of all the 
peoples of the Arab East. 

In contrast to the Arab peoples’ striv- 
ing for unity, such a striving for in- 
tegration in the Arab movement for 
unity does not exist among our people. 


This fact is a result of the historical 
and objective conditions of develop- 
ment and the activity of the political 
forces which still determine the life of 
our people in Israel. The question of 
Israel's integration in the Arab anti- 
imperialist movement for unity is, how- 
ever, one which is also particularly vital 
for us, from all possible points of 
view, including that of the settlement 
of the Israeli-Arab conflict. The vital 
importance of this question is, however, 
matched by the size of the difficulties 
in its path, the most basic of which 
are domestic. It is well-known that the 
dominant elements in our country re- 
veal an extremely inimical attitude, in 
word and deed, towards the Arab anti- 
imperialist movement for unity, to- 
wards the movement for the national 
emancipation of the Arab peopics. We 
need only recall the vanguard role 
played by Israel in the aggressive mili- 
tary adventure of the French and Bri- 
tish against Egypt two years ago, or 
the propaganda for the military inter- 
vention of the Western powers against 
Iraq after the revolution, and against 
the U.A.R., as well as the permission 
granted for the passage of the British 
forces to Jordan through Israel only re- 
cently. 

The objective meaning of this atti- 
tude on the part of the ruling circles 
in Israel is that the national interests 
of Israel are identified with those 
of the declining pro-war and colonial 
forces, in contradiction to all logical 
considerations and in contrast to polli- 
tical reality and our people's real vital 
needs. 

Imperialism continues to play the do- 
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minant role in fostering differences, 
quarrels, and tension in the Middle 
East, including among these the dispute 
between Israel and the Arabs. The 
peoples look with anger at the help 
given their enemy — imperialism, and 
the revolt in Iraq was an example of 
this anger. This help appears seven- 
fold more serious when it is rendered 
by the newest and youngest force in 
the region — Israel. 

Before we can speak of Israel's in- 
tegration within the political frame- 
work coming into being in the Middle 
East we must, if we do not want to 
scatter dust before our eyes, discuss 
first the preparation of the conditions 
and the changes in Israel’s position 
within this region. This requires first 
of all a fundamental change in Israel’s 
policies in the direction of peace, inde- 
pendence and neutrality; the end of the 
Military Administration and the guaran- 
teeing of full equality of rights to the 
Arab population in Israel; the cessa- 
tion of cooperation with imperialism 
and an alignment with the Arab 
peoples struggling against it and for 
their and our freedom; the readiness 
to allow Arab refugees to return to 
Israel and to find a solution of the 
Palestine question on the basis of the 
mutual recognition of the two in- 
terested parties of the just and legal 
national rights of the two peoples — 
the Jews and the Arabs; the readiness 
to improve relations with the Soviet 
Union. The policy from “positions of 
strength” towards the Arab peoples 
makes Israel a foreign and inimical ele- 
ment in the region; only a correct and 
realistic Israeli policy can change Is- 


rael’s position and future in the region. 

I am completely convinced that Israel 
has another alternative, one offering 
life and the possibility of a secure fu- 
ture, whose fulfillment depends first 
and foremost on our people. I have 
pointed out this alternative and the 
path which could promise understand- 
ing, friendship, help and the future of 
the region. 

The most critical danger to the exist- 
ence and future of Israel are found in 
its adventurous pro-imperialist policies. 
These domestic dangers fertilize the soil 
for external dangers. The efforts of 
all who feel national responsibility in 
Israel must be directed towards over- 
coming the deep contradiction between 
the existing pro-imperialist, anti-Arab 
and anti-Communist climate in Israel 
and the political climate of the Arab 
countries which is one of anti-imperial- 
ism, progressive nationalism and sym- 
pathy for the Soviet Union. 

Only a change in Israel policies can 
change our status in the region and in 
the international arena, can turn Israel 
toward the future, can integrate her 
within the objective historical processes 
taking place before our eyes in the 
Near and Middle East, and throughout 
Asia and Africa. The scare propaganda 
of the Israeli rulers that the anti- 
imperialist Arab forces, which they call 
“Nasserism,” want only the “‘liquida- 
tion of Israel,” is dangerous and harm- 
ful to Israel. There is every ground to 
believe and to trust that understanding 
and friendship on the part of Israel 
towards our neighbors’ just struggle 
will be answered by understanding and 
friendship for us. The time has come 
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for Israel to take a balance of the new 
conditions and to unite all the forces 
within the country who understand the 
need for a changed policy — to unite 
them in a common, patriotic struggle 
in the service of the people and the 
homeland, in the service of our exist- 
ence and future. 


ELIEZER LIVNE 


EDITOR OF INDEPENDEN?Y MONTHLY, 
“BA’TEREM,” formerly a member of Knes- 
set for Mapai. 


7” question is if the various forces 

which constitute the Middle East 
are ripe for this development. At the 
moment the Middle East is nothing 
more than a loose geographical concep- 
tion. Personally, I do not believe in 
any confederate or federative union of 
the Middle East before Nasser is 
overthrown or his power limited to 
Egypt, if the Egyptians want him. 


A common framework for ihe coun- 
tries of the Middle East is desirable, if 
it is based on lines parallel to the 
common organizational frameworks now 
being erected in Free Europe. The 
Middle East is linked economically, 
politically, strategically and even cultur- 
ally to Europe. Both the Russian and 
the American influences are external as 
far as the Middle East is concerned. 
Their dominance in our time is merely 
the result of Europe's weakness after 
World War II. I do not welcome 
political unity in the Middle East under 


the influence of nationalist trends. Any 
unity should be supra-national. 

2. There is no doubt that Israel needs 
to join a large confederated grouping. 
But Israel cannot chose which group 
she should belong to. If the Arab states 
persist in their open hostility to her, 
the natural Israeli trend will be towards 
joining a European and Mediterranean 
federation. This link need not be ex- 
pressed in constitutional forms. It could 
develop out of parallel processes in the 
economic field (“the European free 
trade area”), the strategic field (ties 
with France), and the political field. 
If Lebanon and Jordan wish to preserve 
this independent existence, without be- 
ing satellites of the U.S. and Britain, 
the way is open for them to form a 
confederation with Israel. I am certain 
that Israel would be interested in such 
a tie-up. If such a linking would be 
established, it could spread to other 
countries and form the nucleus of a 
broader Middle East structure. 


MICHAEL ASSAF 


SPECIALIST ON MIDDLE EAST and Arab 
affairs, The editor of the Israeli Arabic daily 
“Al-Yom” and member of the editorial staff 
of “Davar.” 


M’ answer to the first question is 
completely positive. I am in favor 
of a common political framework for 
the states of the Middle East. As for 
the form of this framework, it is my 
opinion that in the first stage the 
framework should be as broad and as 
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liberal as possible, protecting the 
existence of independent states in the 
region. Broad — because the framework 
must not be Arab alone, but must in- 
clude the Arab states, Turkey, Iran and 
Israel. Since the Arab states now in- 
clude Egypt as one of the central 
elements, such a framework will in- 
evitabiy extend beyond the Asian con- 
tinent and include part of Africa. Here 
a number of very complicated questions 
are opened up. These include, for 
example, the membership of the Sudan 
(which may not be a good example 
for our purpose since the Sudan is a 
member of the Arab League), Ethio- 
pia, Somaliland and Libya (also a 
member of the Arab League). Especially 
difficult is the problem of Tunis and 
Morocco whose membership in the 
League is weak and _ problematical. 
There are grounds to believe that they 
joined on the assumption that the Arab 
League is at present not a political 
body. It is very possible they will join 
the French Union after the solution of 
the Algerian problem. In any case 
there does not exist in this region to- 


day any real common political frame- 
work, 


In my opinion both the Arab League 
and the Baghdad Alliance are not real 
or seriously important in the present 
international situation. We find there- 
fore almost an empty field in this 
respect. The situation after the revolu- 
tions and rebellions during the past 
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year proved even more conclusively that 
the Arab world is filled with quarrels 
and internal contradictions which do 
not make the existence of any special 
Arab framework possible. Every attempt 
to establish and to revive such a frame- 
work (the Arab League or the Arab 
Empire desired by Abdul Nasser) in 
effect disturbs the unity of theoretical 
and ideological Pan-Arabism. The re- 
gion, however, as a whole, does have 
important common interests even if 
these are not always permanent. 

What we have said of the need for 
as broad a framework as possible is 
also true of the need for one as liberal 
as possible in determining the future 
character of the united area. I think 
that we would be utopian if we were, 
for example, to suggest the form of 
confederation. This form would have 
be a third stage. The first would have 
to be an alliance or a treaty of friend- 
ship doing away with the existing 
blocs among the various states of the 
region in order to prepare the ground 
for the second stage — a Middle East 
League. 

It is self-understood that I support 
Israel's integration in this pact as an 
active member. Without undue pride 
I am sure that Israel could be an 
active and devoted force, with 2 
minimum of special interests, for the 
furtherance of this aim and could 
serve the common interests of all the 
peoples of the region. 
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MORDECHAI BENTOV 


DEVELOPMENT AND POPULATION IN ISRAEL 


pyre in the second half of 
this century is a mark of distinc- 
tion, pride and prudence. 

In simple language, it is nothing 
more than a concerted drive to secure 
a better life for the mass of the people. 

There are many development-con- 
scious nations; some achieve it with 
greater success, some with lesser. But 
there is one important difference be- 
tween their development and ours in 
Israel. They start with existing popula- 
tions, already-existing economies and 
standards of living, while our develop- 
ment target is to set up, for a new 
population, a new economy with a 
new, high and European standard of 
living. 

Thus, while other nations, should 
their efforts fail, can always fall back 
on the existing economy and the pre- 
vailing standard of living — no matter 
how primitive — there is nothing of 
the kind in existence for the thousands 





MORDECHAI BENTOV is the Minister of 
Development in the Israeli Government, a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
Mapam and a member of Kibbutz Mishmar 
Ha'Emek. 


of our new immigrants. They will be 
left economically suspended, as it were, 
in mid-air if the development of our 
national economy lags behind the 
population increase. 


Next we have to consider the prob- 
lem of the standard of living. We have 
to reckon with the peculiar cultural 
qualities of our nation. We have here 
in Israel the largest per capita theater- 
and concert-going public in the world, 
the second largest in movie attendance. 
We show an exceptional zeal in build- 
ing luxurious public buildings and in- 
stitutions of science and learning be- 
fore —- and not after — we turn our 
attention to luxurious private apart- 
ments. And I know of no country in 
the world where, statistically, every 
25th family buys a bestseller, and every 
tenth family subscribes to a multi- 
volume general encyclopedia. The aver- 
age family budget in Israel for books 
replaces and surpasses the average 
family budget for alcohol in the 
heaviest-drinking countries. Surely it is 
much better that our national vice is 
still the book and not the bottle ? 

But in order to maintain such a 
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cultural pattern pride is not enough. 
It requires much more; it requires a 
national economy capable of supporting 
a commensurate standard of living. 

The answer to this requirement is 
development. 

The crucial question for the State of 
Israel is how to grow quickly and how 
to mobilize its matural resources to 
support such rapid growth. With the 
additional million Jews we hope will 
be added to our population during the 
coming decade we shall fee! many times 
as safe as today; our counsel among the 
nations of the world will carry many 
times the weight it carries now; our 
economic opportunities will far surpass 
the ones we enjoy today. Every addi- 
tional million means the elevation of 
the State of Israel to a higher and 
substantially different category — from 
the point of view of security, inter- 
national standing and economic strength. 

Thus we cannot and will not stop at 
the end of the next decade. More de- 
cades will follow and more Jews will 
come — many of them from Russia 
and the Eastern Bloc — when they will 
be permitted to come, as eventually 
they surely will; and there will come 
many American Jews, once we shall be 
able — as we certainly will be — to 
offer them, besides the Jewishness of 
Israel, also more of the attractions and 
amenities which so endeared America 
to them. 


H* we room for them all ? Eco- 

nomic absorptive capacity is a re- 
lative and not an absolute concept. But 
if we take as an illustrative yardstick 
the density of population of Holland 


or Belgium — and there are countries 
with still greater population density — 
we have room within Israeli territory 
for 6 million people; provided — and 
here lies the huge problem we have 
to solve — the whole of the conntrr 
is settled. 

So far, Israel's two million in- 
habitants live in one half of the coun- 
try — the North, where there is still 
room for many more. But the vast 
triangle stretching south of Beersheba 
down to Eilat — the Southern Negev — 
covering exactly one half of Israel's 
territory — so far supports only about 
one half of 1% of the total popula- 
tion. The major development task, 
therefore, with which all others will 
have to be correlated, is to make the 
Southern Negev as closely settled, as 
prosperous and as civilized as the north- 
ern half of the country. 

There is no reason to doubt that it 
can be done! The empty land is there. 
The much misrepresented and mis- 
advertised climate is dry and healthy, 
and superior — in most places much 
more so — to the climate in which at 
least one half of the human race lives, 
better even than the climate prevailing 
in New York or Washington during 
the summer. We have not — so far — 
solved the problem of cheap water for 
farming, although some of our best 
brains are working seriously on the 
problem of the economical desalination 
of sea water. 


Unlike the Dutch, who have re- 
claimed land from their sea, we have 
yet to reclaim water from owr sea... 

But as far as water for human con- 
sumption or industrial use is concern- 
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ed, the obstacles can be overcome and 
it can be provided at a reasonable price. 

Certainly the future population of 
the Negev will farm less than those 
in the North. But even up North no 
more than 20% are engaged in agri- 
culture. There is nothing which the 
remaining 80% are doing in the North 
that cannot be done equally well in 
the southern half of the country, and 
there is much in it which does not 
exist in the North. 

I firmly believe that at least one 
fourth of the third million will have 
to settle in the Southern Negev during 
the coming decade. Our practical task 
today is to plan the entry of the first 
100,000 within the next five years, 
to break the spell of the vastness, 
emptiness and lonelines which has so 
far psychologically paralyzed much of 
the settlement enterprise in this part 
of the country. 

However, in settling the Negev we 
must avoid all artificialities. There is 
no sense in making stockings in Eilat 
in order to sell them in Tel Aviv. The 
Negev must be settled by exploiting 
what it has to offer. Fortunately it 
offers three important things: its 
mineral resources, its natural qualities 
which have a powerful attraction for 
tourists, and its geography —it is the 
landbridge between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea trade-routes to the 
vast land masses of Eastern Africa and 
Southern Asia. 

From the tourist aspect one can say 
that the Negev can boast of a landscape 
of exceptional beauty, of a marvelous 
winter climate and of a wealth of 
historic sites and associations, The land- 


scape at Eilat is that of the Grand 
Canyon, the Painted Desert and Palm 
Beach lumped together. The Negev’s 
wonderful winter climate and its con- 
tinuous sunshine allow visitors to bathe 
in the Red Sea or the Dead Sea 
throughout the winter. I have no doubt 
that perhaps in five years, when the 
flying-time from New York to Eilat 
will have been cut to a breakfast-to- 
dinner distance, thousands of tourists — 
Jews and non-Jews — may begin to 
prefer Eilat to Miami for an exciting 
and yet restful winter vacation. 

Eilat —- the boom-town which has 
grown tenfold in three years and has 
reached a population of 5,000 — is 
grooming itself for this performance. 
The recent completion of the first 
tarred road to Eilat brought an influx 
of tens of thousands of visitors to the 
Shores of the Red Sea. It is still an 
embryonic tourist and winter resort, but 
it is growing fast — hotels and motels, 
shopping and _ entertainment centers, 
aquatic sports, sightseeing tours and 
all the rest. 

In addition, the various health 
qualities of the Negev are being de- 
veloped. Eilat offers a wonderful cure 
for asthma, and a specialized sanatorium 
is now in the planning stage. A con- 
cession has been granted for bottling and 
selling, both here and abroad, mineral 
water from a well in its neighborhood, 
which has qualities similar to the 
waters of Karlsbad and Vichy. A winter 
sanatorium, about to open on the shores 
of the Dead Sea, will utilize the healing 
effect of its waters and the sulphur 
springs in the vicinity on various skin 
diseases. An important part of the 
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future population of the Negev will 
undoubtedly earn its livelihood from 
these tourist and health resorts. 


N™ I should like to dwell a bit on 
the exploitation of our mineral 
resources. 

Until the establishment of the State 
we knew very little about these re- 
sources, and we were sceptical about 
their existence. But now the geological 
survey has shown that we are not 
entirely devoid of mineral resources. 
Most important, we are one of the few 
countries in which the two elements 
crucial for the fertilizer and basic 
chemical industries, namely potash and 
phosphates, are to be found in abund- 
ance and in close proximity to one 
another. In addition, deposits of copper, 
iron, magnesium and manganese ore, 
clays, glass sand, marble and granite, 
and even 
found. 

For the last five or six years we 
have been struggling with the problem 
of exploiting some of these deposits 
commercially. Jews have never been 
miners or experts in the basic chemical 
or metallurgical industries. But then 
neither were they farmers during the 
last 2,000 years. Today we have in Is- 
rael farmers second to none. This took 
time and money; the excellent Jaffa 
orange was sponsored for many years 
and at great expense by the late Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild till it was able 
to achieve well-deserved profits on the 
strength of its own virtues. After years 
of experiment our mixed farming settle- 
ments have become flourishing enter- 


some uranium, have been 


prises, supplying the country with 70% 
of its food. 

Now we are learning much, and 
rapidly so, about how to be miners, 
technologists and chemists, capable of 
setting up and operating basic chemical 
and metallurgical industries. Our ex- 
cellent laboratories and pilot plants 
have first-rate scientists working suc- 
cessfully on methods of upgrading low 
quality materials. It is interesting that 
we have already begun to sell Israeli 
know-how and patents even to such 
industrial giants as the U.S. and the 
United Kingdom. 

The Israel Government is engaged 
in exploiting and processing our mineral 
resources — which are State-owned 
property —- through commercial com- 
panies, in which it holds most of the 
stock. The most important of these 
are: the Fertilizers and Chemicals 
Company in Haifa; the Dead Sea 
Company, producing potash; the Phos- 
phate Company; the Bromine Company 
and the Timna Copper Works. This 
category also includes the Electric 
Corporation, which is charged with the 
development of our power resources. 

Of the six producing companies four 
are already paying a modest dividend, 
which we hope to increase substantially 
in due course, while two are reaching 
the break-even point. 

The total production of these com- 
panies in the last year has been IL. 37 
million — an increase of 51% over 
the previous year. The output for this 
year is estimated at IL. 45-50 million. 
The export of these works reached the 
sum of IL. 13.5 million last year, and 
is expected to be doubled this year. 
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Yet all this can be regarded as only 
the first experimental stage. Extremely 
valuable experience and knowledge has 
been accumulated during these five 
years, and we are ready now for a 
big push forward. 


We are presently examining methods 
for the further expansion of the Dead 
Sea Works so that their exportable 
yearly output may be brought up to 
$25 million within five years. Important 
European chemical firms are negotiat- 
ing with us for a joint venture — on 
a 50-50 basis —- to expand the pro- 
duction of phosphates, which may also 
reach a yearly $10 million mark in 
five years. Our bromine is entering the 
international market; so, we hope, will 
our copper at the beginning of next 
year, and so will various clays and 
other deposits. Plans for establishing 
an elementary phosphorus extraction 
plant and some other plants for pro- 
cessing various exportable salts and 
chemicals from our potash and phos- 
phate resources are under review. And 
there are still good prospects of find- 
ing larger deposits of oil. 


This is a field of activity which will 
become one of the country’s main 
dollar-earners. I hope we may reach the 
$70 to $80 million mark in ten years’ 
time — at least one quarter of what we 
need to close the gap separating us 
from economic independence. At the 
same time the mines, quarries, basic in- 
dustries, and the processing and servic- 
ing industries accompanying them — 
all in the South — will provide the 
economic basis for another large section 
of the future population of the Negev. 


T he Negev’s third great asset lies in 

its being a bridgeway between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea and 
thus, actually, between the Atlantic, 
the Indian and the Pacific Oceans. Of 
still greater importance, however, is the 
outlet Eilat affords us to the accessible 
and vast markets of South Asia and 
East Africa. 

I have mentioned the two most im- 
portant materials we possess for the 
production of those chemical fertilizers 
so vital to agriculture. It is an establish- 
ed fact that in all of southern Asia — 
between the Dead Sea and Japan — 
no deposits of phosphates and potash 
are known to exist. Yet all these vast 
areas are peopled by hundreds of 
millions of farmers plying a primitive 
form of agriculture but now governed 
by development-minded leaders. The 
first and the simplest thing these lead- 
ers can advise their farmers to do is 
to use fertilizers for better crop yields 
and chemical insecticides and fungicides 
for combating pests and plant diseases. 
For these people Eilat is the nearest, 
most convenient supply depot. These 
countries represent an almost unlimited 
potential market for our fertilizers, in- 
secticides and other chemical products 
or their components, and this market 
will grow in time to absorb with profit 
anything we may have to offer in the 
future. A wide range of export and re- 
export industries, as well, could increase 
the volume of seaborne commercial traf- 
fic to and from Eilat and thus provide 
a source of livelihood for another large 
section of the Negev’s future popula- 
tion. 

A beginning in this direction has al- 
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ready been made at Eilat. Its miniature 
harbor has already handled nearly 
50,000 tons of imports and exports in 
the first year after the Straits of Eilat 
were made safe for passage. At present 
the jetty wharf is being enlarged to 
accommodate vessels up to 7,000 tons 
displacement. When it is completed next 
spring we shall be able to handle 
200,000 tons of bulk and 150,000 tons 
of general cargo a year. 

Foreign trade with the East has the 
advantages of a shorter sea route — 
a vital item in calculating costs. The 
much-heralded railroad line linking the 
Mediterranean with Eilat, an additional 
section of which is now being laid from 
Beer-Sheba to Dimona, will substan- 
tially reduce the present rates for the 
overland haul of import, export and 
transit goods, and thus the overall cost 
element will be considerably reduced. 


t is a pity that our neighbors fail 
| to see the facts or choose to ignore 
them. Otherwise they would discover 
how fallacious are the two premises on 
which they build their “theory” of the 
“dangers” looming for them in Israel: 
that the continuation of immigration 
must result in territorial expansion, and 
the financial needs of our expanding 
econcmy must make Israel financially— 
and therefore also politically — depen- 
dent on the United States. 


It has been shown here that the con- 
quest of the Negev for human habita- 
tion will make room for millions of 
people within the present borders of 
Israel. Is there any sense, therefore, in 
raising a scare of “expansionism” ? As 


a matter of fact the maximum yearly 
growth of the population in Israel, in- 
cluding new immigration, is only one- 
fourth or one-fifth of the yearly natu- 
ral increase in a country like Egypt, 
and the volume of this increase spells 
a much greater and immediate danger 
of “expansionism,” if Egypt does not 
follow Israel’s example in attacking its 
own desert the way we are attacking 
ours. 

As far as the financial dependence 
on America is concerned, it is obvious 
that peace and cooperation in the area 
would free Israel and the neighboring 
countries from a heavy financial bur- 
den, while commercial relations _be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states, whose 
economies are mutually complementary 
and not competitive, would create an 
economic upsurge which would make 
the financial dependence of both sides 
on outside assistance very unsubstantial. 

If the emotionalism which poisons 
the relations between the Arab coun- 
tries and Israel could be relegated to 
the background, every logical person 
would see the absurdity of a situation 
in which whole nations are using a 
large proportion of their intellectual, 
spiritual and material reserves in order 
to make other peoples’ lives more 
miserable, instead of using them for 
making the life of their own people 
happier. 

However, while waiting till common 
sense prevails over senseless emotional- 
ism, we shall have to continue with 
our task of conquering our desert for 
habitation — a task which requires high 
technical knowledge and _ exceptional 
zeal and devotion. 
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WORKERS IN THE U.A.R. 


et political struggles of the Arab 
world and the disputes dividing it 
have overshadowed and left their mark 
on the activities of the labor movement. 
The process of “Arabization” has, in 
Egypt, for example, not only grown 
stronger in the general political field, 
but has even affected the trade unions. 
Egyptian trade-union leaders no longer 
speak of the special problems of the 
Egyptian worker and emphasize instead 
the need for the solidarity of the work- 
ets of all the Arab lands. The slogan 
“workers of all the Arab countries 
unite,” has become the labor version of 
President Abdul Nasser’s slogans for 
Arab unity. 

The Egyptian labor movement has 
remained subservient to the authorities 
in all things both large and small. 
Members of the trade unions are com- 
pelled to join the “Liberation Rally” 
(the single official political organiza. 
tion), Communists in the trade unions 
are hounded by the police. There have 
been no news of any strikes or de- 
Monstrations since there haven't been 
any; both because these were stringently 


forbidden and because the authorities 
appealed to the ‘workers’ consciences,” 
in cases of severe disputes, not to cause 
anarchy or to “aid the imperialist 
enemies of Egypt.” 

Despite this, however, the Egyptian 
Jabor movement has made some not 
inconsiderable gains in the trade union 
field. In many cases the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment has turned an attentive ear to 
its demands and carried them out in 
practice. 

One of these achievements was the 
end of the “training” scandal. Until re- 
cently, employers had practiced the 
exploitation of new workers by 
fixing over-long training periods. In 
addition, when a skilled worker 
moved from one place of work to 
another, in the same trade, he was, in 
most cases, treated as a beginner. The 
authorities put an end to this situa- 
tion after the matter was raised in the 
“Council of the Nation” (the Egyptian 
Parliament) by one of the workers’ 
representatives. The “Supreme Advisory 
Council for Labor Affairs,” which is 
headed by the Minister for Social 
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Affairs, Housein esh-Shafi'i (who is 
responsible for all labor problems), 
ratified an amendment to the Egyptian 
employment law limiting the training 
period for all workers to a maximum 
of three months. After having complet- 
ed this period the worker is considered 
to be skilled, even though he changes 
his place of employment but remains 
in the same trade. 

Among the other recent laws improv- 
ing the status of the Egyptian worker 
was one which forbade the holding 
back of wages and a directive of the 
“State Council” defining the worker's 
right to payment during sickness and 
vacation. The campaign for the 8-hour 
day is, however, still going on. Through- 
out almost all of Egypt workers in 
retail stores, for example, work from 
eight in the morning until close to 
midnight, without receiving any weekly 
day off at the employer’s expense. The 
representatives of the laborers are still 
working for the recognition and imple. 
mentation of the 8-hour workday. 
During the past year country-wide trade- 
union contracts were signed with a 
number of industries, and these have 
helped to improve the worker's status 
to some degree. Workers’ insurance 
does exist in Egypt, but only 150,000 
of the 450,000 organized workers, who 
together pay a total of half a million 
Pounds yearly in 
benefits so far. 

The authorities have taken a number 
of steps to improve the conditions : 
hospitals and infirmaries have been 
opened near industrial plants and other 
places of employment and the hous- 
ing projects which are being rapidly 


taxes, enjoy its 


erected. Creches for infants have also 
been established near places of work 
in order to make the woman worker's 
life easier. 


: iw authorities have also exerted great 
efforts in order to raise labor pro- 
ductivity, this year distributing labor 
prizes for outstanding workers. Work- 
ers attending evening classes or sport 
activities are also given encouragement. 
A “Labor Day” was celebrated for the 
first time at the end of January, with 
workers’ assemblies, sport activities and 
exhibitions demonstrating ways of avoid- 
ing industrial accidents. In addition to 
this “Labor Day,” there is also a 
“Workers’ Holiday,” which is celebrat- 
ed not on the First of May but on the 
29th of March, the day on which the 
Egyptian Federation of Trade Unions 
was established. The Federation was 
organized by three of General Peron’s 
followers who were brought from Ar- 
gentina for this purpose. 

One of the important reforms carried 
out during the year was the in- 
troduction of a new and comfortable 
costume for workers. The old and com- 
plicated garments have finally been 
exchanged for trousers and a short 
coat. The Minister for Social Affairs, 
Housein esh.Safi’i, announced the order 
inaugurating the unified costume for 
workers employed by the government 
and the various companies last January, 
explaining that the new unified Eu- 
ropean-style costume would help increase 
production and prevent the accidents 
caused by the robes and the other 
cumbersome clothing which many work- 
ers still wear. The Egyptian textile firms 
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received large orders for the new 
garments and have already filled most 
of them. Workers were able to buy the 
garments at production cost. 

There has not been any great im- 
provement in the field of employment. 
According to government _ statistics 
(which, however, usually do not reflect 
the true situation) on the state of 
employment, there are 360 thousand 
fully unemployed in Egypt (of a 
population of 23 million). Tens of 
thousands of students are also idle, 
though great efforts have been made 
in this field for fear that these youths 
would be drawn towards the extremists. 

It is worthwhile mentioning that the 
past year saw some changes in the 
status of the Egyptian labor movement. 
In the elections to the ‘Council of the 
Nation” in July of last year, 6 workers’ 
tepresentaties were among the 350 
delegates elected. This is, indeed, still 
not proper representation, but the elec- 
tion of these six delegates must be seen 
within the background of the revolution 
going on in public life in Egypt with 
the decline of feudalism. The very fact 
that about 100 workers, many of them 
from the lowest layers — shoemakers, 
construction workers, etc. — dared offer 
their candidature and were supported by 
their comrades, can serve as the portent 
of a process whose conclusion it is 
difficult to foretell. The six worker 
delegates will really represent their con- 
stituents: according to the law in 
existence since 1952 members of trade 
unions are forbidden to campaign for 
candidates who are not workers, since 
this would be political activity! Now 
they are waiting to see how many 


workers will be found in the new 
Egyptian-Syrian parliament. 

There is also another innovation 
which bears the breath of revolution ! 
A woman was elected for the first time 
to membership in the ‘Supreme Advisory 
Council for Labor Affairs” as one of 
three representatives of the industrial 
workers. 


| Egyptian Government and the 
Trade Union Federation have turned 
their attention to the encouragement of 
relations with workers’ 
throughout the world. Many foreign 
delegations have visited Egypt and 
delegations of Egyptian (now U.A.R.) 
workers have gone all over the world. 
Anwar Salama, the chairman of the 
Egyptian Federation of Trade Unions 
(and a member of the executive of the 
International Federation of Arab Trade 
Unions, which unites almost all of the 
workers in the Arab countries) and the 
secretary of the International Federation, 


organizations 


Fathi Kamel, have been almost con- 
stant guests in Eastern Europe, China, 
and in other places in Asia and Europe. 
Representatives of the Egyptian workers 
were present at the May First celebra- 
tions in China (though the holiday is 
outlawed in Egypt itself). 

The All-Arab Labor Federation, which 
is under Egyptian influence, decided not 
to join either the Prague “World Federa 
tion of Trade Unions’ or the Brussels 
“Federation of Free Trade Unions’ 
formally, in order to stress Egypt's 
positive neutralism on the world scene. 
The Egyptian workers, however, maint 
ain close relations with the Soviet-in 
fluenced federation; Fathi Kamel and 
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Hamed Bakir, 2 member of the executive 
committee of the All-Arab Federation, 
participated in the last meeting of the 
Prague Confederation in Leipzig. Egypt 
only recently left the western-oriented 
World Federation of Oil Workers, 
again in order to prove her neutrality. 

With the establishment of the United 
Arab Republic, steps were taken to unite 
the Egyptian and Syrian labor move- 
ments, and these plans are apparently 
reaching the stage of implementation. 
There is also talk of the unification of 
labor legislation, though it may be 
assumed that some time will elapse 
before this will be done, because of 
the differences in laws and conditions 
of labor in the two countries. 

The fermenting Syrian labor move. 
ment found itself in fetters after the 
unification of Egypt and Syria a quarter 
of a year ago. Shortly before the 
establishment of the United Arab Re- 
public the Syrian workers had won a 
number of gains after a series of 
strikes. Upon the establishment of the 
Union, however, the government author- 
ities turned to the workers with the 
request, which was accompanied with 
a quiet warning, not to “disturb” the 
atmosphere with their demands. 

As we have said, the Syrian workers 
succeeded in making a number of 





gains during the past year. Among the 
rest they carried out a strike of 1000 
employees of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company in Homs against the “efficiency 
firing” of 50 of the company’s 
employees. The workers enjoyed the 
support of the Government in their 
struggle against the foreign company 
and were not only victorious but also 
won strike payments. There were also 
strikes in other industries, including a 
strike of the electric-company workers 
in Hamma for shorter hours and higher 
pay. 

Strikes were scheduled to take place 
in a number of industries — textiles, the 
electric companies of Damascus and 
Aleppo—shortly before the establishment 
of the U.A.R., but they were called off. 

That same period was a period not 
only of workers-employers disputes, but 
also of a political struggle among the 
workers themselves, after the Commun- 
ists began to win key positions within 
the labor movement and push out 
the members of the Baath Socialist 


Party. Now the situation has been re- 
versed and the Baath has turned the 
tables on the Communists. We may 
assume, however, that the authorities 
of the U.A.R. will not find it easy to 


control: the Syrian labor movement. 
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ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 


THE SUDAN AND ITS PROBLEMS 


he Sudanese coup d'etat was only a link 

in the chain of similar and parallel 
events which have recently taken place in the 
countries of the region. The military revolts 
in Iraq and Pakistan have now been repeated 
in Sudan, only three years after the latter's 
appearance as an independent state. 

The recent events in Sudan offer additional 
proof of the fact that despite the rapid pace 
with which the national movements of Asia 
and Africa are absorbing the outer forms of 
Western government, their economic and so- 
cial conditions are still not ripe for parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

In order to understand the background 
and the causes of the Sudanese revolt it is 
worthwhile to make a short survey of the 
land, its inhabitants, economy and_ political 
problems. 

Sudan covers a territory of 21/2 million 
square kilometers. Its population is less than 
10 million. Sudan is a great, arid land, settl- 
ed only on a narrow strip along the Nile, 
most of its inhabitants dwelling in miserable 
mud huts in conditions of degenerate 
poverty. 

Two-thirds of the inhabitants are Moslem- 
Arabs, concentrated for the most part in the 
northern and central provinces of the land. 
The remaining third, in the South, are mostly 
heathen Negroes, with a Christian minority. 
A great gap, originating from differences of 
religion, language and cultural level, separates 
the inhabitants of the South from the 
Moslem Arab majority in the other parts 
of the country. The rich triangle 


formed by the branches of the Nile 
in the el-Gezira region is occupied by pros- 
perous villages and cities to which thousands 
of the nomadic and hungry Negroes of the 
South flock in order to find work jn the 
fields of the Moslem peasants, who reap 
profits from their low wages and surprisingly 
high productivity. 

Education and civilization are the property 
of the wealthy and middle classes 
in Khartoum and a few other Cities. 
Least of all has the development of the past 
decades affected the inhabitants of the 
southern provinces. The tribesmen still live 
according to their ancient patterns, influenced 
very little by the European civilization re- 
presented in this part of the country by ex- 
peditions of Christian missions. 

The Government of Sudan has faced serious 
difficulties in attempting to influence the 
Negroes. Today the Government succeeds in 
exacting taxes, preventing tribal war and in 
introducing some simple forms of commerce. 
But the people of the South are still not 
prepared to trade their cattle for money, to 
leave the pastures, to occupy themselves with 
agriculture or to wear clothes. 

When the Central Government once or- 
dered the Governor of the southern provinces 
to see that his people put on clothing, he 
sent an answering telegram that it would be 
as difficult to dress the people of the south 
as to undress those of the north. 

The same Governor, the son of one of the 
Sudanese tribal chiefs, was not at all sure 
that modern civilization was what his people 
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needed most. In a conversation with a news- 
paper correspondent he once said : 


“Civilization tries to compel people to 
wear clothes which they don’t need and it 
wants them to work for money when they 
are satisfied with raising cattle and in pluck- 
ing the fruits growing wild about them. 
The danger, however, is that if our govern- 
ment doesn't bring western civilization to the 
South, others will do it in its stead and 
they will charge us with neglect.” 


W ithin the past thirty years the cultiva- 
tion of cotton has become the most 
important branch of the Sudan's economy. It 
now supplies 75% of the Sudan’s exports 
and about 30% of the government's income 
(the government receives 40% of the income 
from the cotton harvest). The development 
of cotton cultivation has contributed to rais- 
ing the Sudanese’ standard of living, directly 
by the improvement of the condition of the 
farmers themselves, and indirectly by making 
it possible for the government to allot re- 
cognizable sums of money for the expansion 
of health services, education, etc. 


Sudanese cotton is grown chiefly in the 
region of el-Gezira, between the Blue and 
the White Niles, to the south of Khartoum. 
For thousands of years this region was dry 
and devoid of tree or flower; now jt is con- 
sidered to be one of the most fertile valleys 
in the world. Of the 800,000 hectares of cul- 
tivable land in the valley of el-Gezira, only 
half, about one-fifth of all Sudanese cultiv- 
able land, is now under cultivation. 


The development of this region is based on 
the “Gezira Valley Authority,” one of the 
most successful experiments in cooperative 
agriculture in the world. Three partners run 
the ‘‘Authority’”; 20% of the profits is taken 
by the nationalized management; 40% by the 
government, which takes care of irrigation 
and scientific research; and the remaining 
40% remains in the hands of the lessors of 
the iand. 


The 25,000 peasants of el-Gezira are or- 
ganized into their own association, They are 
entitled to government loans at low rates of 
interest and are able to leave their lands 


to their sons. Every peasant pays only a 
nominal rent for his 18 hectares, seven of 
which are devoted to cotton while the rest 
may be used to grow food for his family. 

The Gezira project could have expanded 
much more if it had larger quantities 
of available water, However, despite the fact 
that the Nile flows through the whole 
length of the Sudan (for more than 3,000 
kilometers), the Sudan jis not allowed to 
draw a drop of water more than it takes now. 

The White Nile loses half of its water 
in the Sudd region, the greatest swamp in 
the world, and the river’s flow changes so 
drastically from winter to summer that it 
cannot be utilized for normal irrigation 
without first damming the water. The 
annual flow of the great river reaches 840 
million cubic meters of water, only three- 
fifths of which can be utilized. According 
to the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1929 
the Sudanese are forbidden to use more than 
40 million cubic meters in contrast to Egypt's 
480 million. Egypt's share is therefore 12 
to 1, though the ratios of the two popula- 
tions are only about 2 to 1. 


There is no cause for surprise, therefore, 
that the Sudan has demanded one-third of 
the Nile’s flow (not of the excess), The 
Sudanese also have asked for 100 million 
dollars compensation for the damage liable 
to be caused by the High Dam at Aswan, 
which will flood Sudanese territory with 4 
present population of 40,000. 


The Egyptians at first refused to discuss 
the Sudanese demands at all, later agreeing 
to pay 15 million dollars in compensation 
on condition that the Sudan give up its 
demand for 100 million cubic meters of the 
Nile water. Khartoum rejected the Egyptian 
offer. 

Since the development of the Sudan's 
agriculture depends mainly on the exploita- 
tion of the waters of the Nile, the Sudanese 
consider the problem of water to be most 
vital for their future. In July of last year 
the Sudanese informed the Egyptian Govern- 
ment that the 1929 Agreement no longer 
bound them and that they considered it 
to be null and void. In order to prove this 
in action the Sudanese began to utilize the 
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water stored in their country for the ex- 


pansion of their own irrigation, Work was 
begun on the Managil Project which is 
planned to increase the area of cotton 


cultivation by 400,000 hectares south of 
Khartoum. In violation of the 1929 agree- 
ment, the Sudanese dammed up a large part 
of the Nile Water, 

The result was a shortage of water in 
Egypt, and rice cultivation was stopped 
in part of the Delta. There were cases of 
conflict between Egyptian peasants and the 
police when the peasants tried to force the 
temporary dams and to bring water to their 
parched fields. 


The Egyptian authorities were aroused to 
action and protested vigorously to the Sudan 
that the Managil project threatened Egypt's 
development plans. The Sudanese however 
did not yield. Khartoum even announced 
that she intended to erect the Roseires dam 
on the Blue Nile near the Ethiopian border, 
in order to increase the irrigated area in 
the Gezira. The problem became even more 
critical when the Egyptians recently began 
to take practical steps to carry out the 
Aswan High Dam project, after the Soviet 
Union had promised its help, without 
Negotiating for Sudanese agreement. The 
Secretary of the Sudanese government party 
Sadik al-Mahdi declared that the Sudan 
would not help in any plan for the con- 
struction of the Aswan Dam as long as 
no agreement was reached between Egypt and 
the Sudan on the division of the Nile water. 
He went even further and added that if 


the Egyptian government persisted in its 
refusal to enter into negotiations on the 
Sudan's demands, Khartoum would ot 
hesitate to divert the waters of the Nile 
flowing on her soil in order to prevent 
over-utilization by the Egyptians. 


Water, however, is not the only object 
of economic difference between Egypt and 
the Sudan. It must be remembered that 
the Sudan is in second place in world 
production of the long-fibre varieties of 
cotton which Egypt produces and that this 
has been a source of vigorous competition 
between the two countries, Sudan also has 
large areas of cultivable land which have 
not yet been exploited, while Egypt faces 
the problem of a tremendously expandiag 
population concentrated on insufficient land. 

The relations between Cairo and Khar- 
toum were aggravated by Cairo’s suspicions 
that the Sudanese agreement to accept eco- 
nomic and military aid from the United 
States and Great Britain was liable to draw 
her southern neighbor even further apart. 

The Sudan's domestic political life, a 
combination of opportunism and_ sectarian 
conflict, was faced by the pressure of the 
pro-Egyptian opposition which utilized the 
tensions in its efforts to create a crisis 
and to overthrow the government. 


It was in the midst of this tense situation 
that the revolt suddenly came, liquidating 
the parliamentary regime and the parties 
and putting control into the hands of 
the army, 








SUHYL RADWAN 


ARAB MUSIC TODAY 


D uring the reign of the Mamluks * — 

the dark age in Arab history 
(1250-1517) — Arabic music suffered a 
complete decay. Persian culture, on the 
other hand, was flourishing and molding 
the intellectual and artistic life of the 
new Islamic empires that were growing 
up on either side, in Anatolia and the 
Balkans and in India. The expansion 
of Persian culture naturally included the 
fine arts as well, so that Persian music 
completely replaced ancient Arabic 
music in the eastern countries. Early in 
the 16th century, a new dynasty support- 
ed by Turkish tribes conquered Persia, 
and the expansion of the Ottoman Em- 
pire in Asia and North Africa began 
to take its final shape. Later, in the 
year 1637, the Turkish Sultan Murad 
conquered Baghdad and took with him 
the best of the Persian singers and 
musicians, so that the center of Arabic- 
Persian music moved to Constantinople. 





* Mamluks — military caste of Turkish 
and Kipchak slaves who seized political 
power in Egypt. 





SUHYL RADWAN is an Arab teacher of 
music in the government schools of Nazareth. 


Turkish music, polished by Persian ele- 
ments, flowered rapidly and replaced 
Persian music in most of its colonies 
in the Middle East, which was then 
composed of Syria and Palestine, Egypt, 
Tunis, and Algiers. Music took dif- 
ferent shapes according to the particular 
dialect and harmonies in each of these 
countries. 

During the period of the Ottoman 
reign (1517-1798) and until the French 
campaign against Egypt, the Egyptians 
knew Arabic music only in the three 
following forms: 1) Mwashabat (cor- 
responding to the prelude in Western 
music): this originated in Andalusia 
and played a great role in modern Arab 
music. The Mwashahat form consists of 
words metrically arranged in verse, with 
special melodic forms ; 


2) Aldour: A special form of the 
old rajal (Iambus) which bears a metric- 
al resemblance to Almwashahat (Pre- 
ludes), but unlike the mwaskahat its 
words are derived more from folklore 
than literary sources. The dour falls into 
two parts: Madbab, derived from the 
Arabic root for “creed,” and Ashzam, 
which means “branches.” The oldest 
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forms of the dour music are quite free 
of any foreign influences. 

3) Almawal: Is believed to date 
from the times of Harun Alrashid (the 
Abbassid dynasty) and was later carried 
to the whole Arab east. The song is 
usually preceded by the refrain “Oh 


Rasct Baat 









The Mwashabat and the dour music 
reached Egypt as well, being brought 
from Halab by Shajr Al-Habibi in 
1700. That was the last heritage of the 
ancient Arab nation in Halab. It con- 
sisted mainly of Magamat * forms. The 
forms are Ras’t, Baiat, Saba, Hijaz. 


Siba Hiyaz 





Reduction of about 1/4 scale. 


Night” (Ya Lei) and then by A/mual. 
The words are repeated in different 
yet similar melodies, the repetition 
having no definite limit, but going 
on endlessly, depending on the 
singer's mood and feeling. This 
form in singing is like the ‘'Taqsim,” 
ie. the playing which precedes the main 
air. The singer and his players per- 
form different forms of the Taqsim 
and the “Almawal” “Oh Night’ forms 
until they finally come to the main 
melody. The words ia Jel ia aen, which 
mean “Oh Night! Oh Eye !,” 
held a unique appeal for the Arab 
singer. Female and male singers con- 
tinually performed them in their parties, 
repeating the words while the intoxicat- 
ed listeners rocked back and forth in 
ecstasy. This has remained true to the 
present day. Baghdad and Halab were 
distinguished for originating new forms 
for the “Oh Night” and mawal songs, 
which became widely accepted in all 
Arab countries. 





* Arabic Maqam: a kind of melodic for- 
mula composed of a number of notes or 
intervals (7,8,10,12 of more). 


D uring the reign of the Allawiyah 

dynasty in Egypt in 1805, 
Arab music flourished along with in- 
dustry, agriculture, education and art. 
The country imported German and 
French instructors, who taught music 
in special schools founded for that 
purpose. Among the graduates were 
famous Egyptian musicians. Orchestral 
groups were also brought to Egypt, and 
aroused local interest in orchestral 
music. An opera house was built by 
Ismail Pasha, who asked Verdi to 
compose the opera “Aida.” Ismail sent 
for Turkish musicians as well, in order 
to encourage Egyptian Arab music in 
a spirit not alien to its own. 


Among the first of these modern 
musicians we should mention Abda 
Alhamouly (1843-1901), considered 
the chief founder of modern Arab 
music, who stripped it of its dull 
nature and enriched it with light Turk- 
ish airs. He made a trip to Constan- 
tinople and became familiar with Turk- 
ish music, bringing back new forms 
which were unknown in his own count- 
ty. He selected tunes that could appeal 
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to the Egyptian musical ear. Of the 
great wealth of the Maqmat that were 


brought to Egypt the important ones 
are : 


Nahawend 









Parallel to Do minor harmonic, 


Abda polished the Egyptian overtures 
known at the time, most of which were 
from Halab. He added Turkish effects 
so that they became a compound of 
Turkish and Halabic elements. 

Muhammad Othman (1855—1900) 
was another important musician who 
introduced many innovations in the art 
of singing. He used to perform the 
second part of the dour which was 
called aghsan, as mentioned above, re- 
peating it many times with different 
melodies. As he was accompanied by 
a group of singers, the form was re- 
peated in a way that was called “the 
argumental.”” This technique is still 
practiced. 

Abdul Al Hamouly and Muhammad 
Othman were succeeded by another re- 
markable musical personality whose 
works are still performed today, Said 
Darwish (1892-1923), who revolted 
against the old modes. He introduced 
forms from Persian and Turkish sources 
and searched for new effects in Indian 
and Western music, while preserving 
the specific mature of Arabic music. 
His melodies combined simplicity with 
modernity. 

Said Darwish’s main interest lay in 
the tune-style “Hijaz Kar Khd,” which 
dominated his works. 


faz Kar 


He arranged music for many west- 
ern stage plays and the musical pieces 
known by the name of Igatiq, some of 
which are still performed today. 


m Ashiren 


i—) 
Parallel to Si flat Major. 


Many singers and musicians appear- 
ed after Said Darwish, to add hundreds 
and thousands of melodies. The most 
popular were the “folklore songs,” or, 
as they were called by their own com- 
posers, “the songs of the people.” 

Of these singers and composers, only 
three were important from the creative 
point of view. These were Abd-Alwa- 
hab, Alsnbatti, and Alqasbachi. 

The composition of instrumental 
music was not particularly well-de- 
veloped. The few compositions in that 
field were poor, with no harmonic in- 
tegration, consisting mainly of pleasant 
lyric tunes. 


he Arabs benefited from Turkish in- 

strumental music, which was quite 
developed and had a large variety of 
themes. The Syrians paid much atten- 
tion to this type of music, and many 
works were composed according to its 
accepted modes. The musical patterns 
which have been preserved are: Doulab 
— a short musical piece usually played 
before singing the main tune. The 
Iraqis were particularly interested in 
this aspect of music. Bishruf — an 
artistic piece rich with harmonized tunes 
and composed of a number of notes: 
2, 3,4. Sima’ay — faster than bishruf, 
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with a different measure and a scale 
composed of four parts with the 
tagshim. Its scale is 10/8, its speed 
usually changing in the last part to 6/8. 

We have to pause a little in order 
to examine the influence of the thou- 
sands of banal melodies that have un- 
dermined modern Arabic music since 
the advent of radio. Political, economic 
and social conditions in the Arab 
countries have aided the growth of a 
cheap and basically sexual pattern of 
music. The uneducated masses who 
form the majority of the Arab popula- 
tion helped this type of vulgar music 
to establish itself. In the absence of 
any responsible direction, the general 
cultural level fell, and it has become 
difficult for the people to accept music 
of a different form and color. 

The musicians themselves lacked 
general knowledge and deep creative 
feelings. Such a knowledge is essential 
for composers to create effective musical 
works which can absorb the listeners’ 
attention. Uneducated artists cannot 
arouse any fundamental interest. 

The criticism of singing and music 
has become the domain of the masses. 
Artistic judgment is no longer the 
serious subject of a professional group 
of critics with experience and know- 
ledge. The masses express their appre- 
ciation through the language of money, 
so that many singers have become quite 
tich in spite of their low standard and 
tastes, 

In 1932 an important conference 
attended by foreien musicians was held 
in Cairo to study the problems of 
Arabic music and make plans for its 
future development. This conference 


aroused the iaterest of the musical 
public in all Arab countries. Since then 
many composers and men of music 
have undergone deep conflicts in their 
search for solutions to the problems 
of modern Arabic music, suffering as 
it does the effects of such foreign in- 
fluences as popular western jazz and 
salon music, film music (both Euro- 
pean and Arabian), the radio and gramo- 
phone, and the intrusion of the accor- 
dion and the piano upon conventional 
eastern musical instruments. All these 
western influences have greatly affect- 
ed Arab music, arousing controversies 
among musicians and audiences alike. 
Some modern Arabic musicians have 
decided to reject the old forms and 
tunes which they consider static, dull, 
and unsuitable to the active spirit of 
the new generation. Their aim is to 
introduce innovations into modern 
Arabic music, basing themselves on the 
principle of borrowing from the West 
whatever is suitable. They claim that 
Arabic music, in spite of its charm and 
beauty, cannot keep pace with the de- 
velopment of ‘modern world music 
without adopting the latter’s principles 
in such a manner that Arabic music 
achieves integration and cohesion in its 
composition and the necessary improve- 
ment in its scale forms without losing 
its fundamental native principles. Their 
ideal example is the famous Egyptian 
musician Abd Alwahab, who they claim 
has imitated Western music success- 
fully. He has achieved new effects and 
colors by adopting Western rules and 
methods. 

A second approach towards modern 
Arabic music, held by some of the 
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Arab critics and musicologists, which 
appears to contradict the former opinion, 
holds that imitation has done great 
harm to Arabic music and that the 
melodies composed are neither western 
nor eastern. The supporters of this 
position claim that the ideal method 
of fostering the progress of Arabic 
music is to follow rules that do not 
strip the musical works of their own 
peculiar oriental nature, but help only 
to develop the original modes accepted 
in Arabic music today. They reproach 
Abd Alwahab for taking from the 
West musical aspects which, in their 
belief, deform the essence of Arabic 
music. 


| believe that the inoculation of Arab- 

ic music with colors from Western 
music, as preached by the first school, 
is a corrupt method. It is like uproot- 
ing a seed from its own ground and 
planting it in alien soil so that it 
grows crooked. 

Every nation has its own peculiar 
music and every kind of music its 
own nature, derived from the spirit, 
feelings and life of its own people, and 
usually the result of the composer's 
individual personality as well as of the 
national spirit. 

The Arab artist, in his desire to 
depict the reality of his surroundings, 
should come into touch with the dif- 
ferent classes of his people, in city and 
country. He should mold the melodies 
and the modulations of his own people 
into original patterns, adding to them 
naturally with his own creative spirit. 
Only in its own natural environment 


can the seed of music grow and remain 
alive. 

Western music should serve as a 
means for innovation and imitation. 
We have to use the experience of the 
West and learn from its achievements 
during its various stages of develop- 
ment. The defect in our Arab music. 
ians is their weakness in expressing 
ideas. 

Our Arab villages are rich with folk 
tunes. Their beauty is in danger of be- 
coming forgotten in the course of time, 
as the inhabitants come in contact more 
and more with the effects of modern 
civilization. Even now some of these 
tunes are performed falsely and the 
original Magam is changed into a 
foreign one, e.g. by singing the three- 
quarter note in the Ras’t as a whole 
note so that the Ras’t becomes a major 
Western scale. 


There are some Arab musicians who 
believe that the Western system of 
harmony and musical distribution can 
contribute a great deal to Arabic music. 
Some of these musicians have made 
different experiments during the fast 
years in the composition of Arabic 
symphonies and operas. One of these 
is Kamil Salib in Egypt, who has 
arranged music for an opera performed 
with a symphony and a choral group. 
But despite his good intentions in using 
eastern national elements, the tunes re- 
mained quite obscure. Every work of 
this kind is destined to inevitable 
failure. 

Our musicians should rather find 
new patterns for the composition of 
music unknown to the West and search 
for mew methods, 


not necessarily 
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following the harmonic miles of the 
West. Arabic tunes are built different- 
ly, and it must be realized that musical 
distribution in Arabic music should 
follow the principle of counterpoint 
and not that of harmony. The distribu- 
tion should fit our eastern Magamat. 
Responsible authorities in the Arab 
countries should face the necessity of 
arranging study material for Arab 
schools, starting from the lower grades 
and continuing to the higher ones, 
supplying the pupils with songs based 
on Arabic tunes, free from foreign in- 
fluences. Arab students should in addi- 
tion, of course, become acquainted with 
the world’s treasury of classical music. 
Arab musical institutions should en- 
able Arab music students to acquaint 


themselves with the aspects and nature 
of theoretical Arabic music by provid- 
ing material on that subject. This 
material should be intelligible to the 
Arab student, in order to overcome the 
aversion he has for that subject. 

Music committees should take upon 
themselves the task of supervising ra- 
dio programs, discarding vulgar music 
and songs, and presenting constructive 
musical achievements. 

The young generation of Arab music- 
ians who are faithful to native musical 
sources and have the correct attitude 
towards Arabic music should also be 
encouraged by having their works 
circulated and supported against the 
sweeping currents of cheap modern 
Arabic songs. 
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SYMPOSIUM IN JERUSALEM 


"THE CHALLENGE OF DEVELOPMENT,” 
a symposium held in Jerusalem at the Eliezer 
Kaplan School of Economics and Social 
Sciences of the Hebrew University. 233 pp., 
Jerusalem 1958. 


On June 27, 1957 the newly-completed 
Eliezer Kaplan School of Economics and So- 
cial Sciences of the Hebrew University ar- 
ranged a symposium on the theme “The 
Challenge of Development,” with the parti- 
cipation of several internationally-known eco- 
nomists and sociologists, including Professor 
Simon Kuznetz of Johns Hopkins University, 
Professor Francois Perroux of the College de 
France in Paris, Professor Talcott Parsons of 
Harvard, and Professor Richard F. Kahn of 
Kings College, Cambridge. Among the mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Kaplan School par- 
ticipating in the discussion were Professors 
Alfred Bonne, Dan Patinkin, S. N. Eisen- 
stadt, Roberto Bachi and Benjamin Akzin. 
David Horowitz, Governor of the Bank of 
Israel, and Dr. Albert J. Black, representative 
of the F. A. O. in Israel for several years, 
were guest lecturers. 

The papers delivered on that occasion have 
now appeared in an attractively-produced En- 
glish volume, which brings the symposium 
to the attention of English-speaking scholars 
and students interested in the subject. 

In his short introduction to this volume 
Professor Bonne states, with a great degree 
of justice, that the contributions to the study 
of backward regions made at the sympo- 
sium rendered former methods of studying 


economic development seem antiquated and 
primitive, but the same may be said of pres- 
ent techniques in the future. 

We, on the other hand, would like to 
go further and express our belief that future 
developments in the study and practice of 
economic developments will see a return to 
these “antiquated” methods, although in a 
more modern garb. 

Professor Bonne also poses the question 
to what degree the topics discussed at the 
symposium can be related to the concrete de- 
velopment projects being carried out in va- 
rious underdeveloped countries, and whether 
and how much the experience in the deve- 
lopment of small countries can contribute to 
the larger ones. In his opinion the choice of 
these topics in itself represents a challenge 
to the statesman and practical social scientist 
to evaluate the positive and negative aspects 
of development projects and the possibilities 
of their execution, 

On this point we take the liberty of dis- 
agreeing with Prof. Bonne. Though “practi- 
cal social scientists’ may find value in the 
material surveyed, it is very doubtful whe- 
ther politicians will find the patience not 
only to study but also to use it in practice. 

The symposium did not concentrate unduly 
on the problems of Israel's economic deve- 
lopment, apart from Professor Roberto Ba- 
chi’s descriptive and informative lecture on 
“Trends of Population and Labor Force in 
Israel,” and Dr. Black, who spoke on “Re- 
flections upon Israel’s Recent Agricultural De- 
velopment and its Relationship to General 
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Development.” Most of the addresses were 
general in character, dealing with the over- 
all problems of development rather than with 
our specific difficulties. 

Professor Kuznetz’s brilliant address on 
“The Economic Growth of Small Nations’ 
offers an excellent introduction to the gener- 
al theme of the symposium. According to 
the lecturer, a small nation is an independent 
state with a population of less than 10 mil- 
lion inhabitants, It may, of course, be argued 
that there is a great deal of artificiality in 
this definition, but we must not forget that, 
to our misfortune, there is a great deal of 
artificiality in many respects in the defini- 
tions of economics. It cannot, however, be 
denied that Profesor Kuznetz’s definition 
does possess a sufficient amount of common 
sense and consideration for the political and 
economic situation in the world. 


He points to the fact that these nations 
are forced to concentrate on a limited num- 
ber of branches of their economy, and thus 
foreign trade assumes predominant impor- 
tance, By carefully-compiled statistics, Prof. 
Kuznetz proves that as the foreign trade in- 
creases in proportion to the total national in- 
come, the population’s size decreases. How- 
ever, Prof. Kuznetz does not consider that a 
close correlation exists between foreign trade 
and per capita income. Small countries bene- 
fit from their small area, which enables them 
to reduce transport costs, The need for con- 
centration on foreign trade means, essentially, 
efforts to export to as many countries as 
possible, though there are strict limitations 
to the import possibilities of small countries 
undergoing development. Prof. Kuznetz dis- 
cusses the interesting question of the prefer- 
ability of large or small industrial plants, 
and comes out against “gigantism” in certain 
branches of the economy, pointing out, for 
example, the fact that even in the United 
States the construction industries are not con- 
centrated in huge enterprises. The solutions 
for large countries will usually be varied, 
since they possess the greater possibilities to 
employ the most modern technical advances, 
to lower unit costs, to establish chain-stores 
in the retail field, etc. 


In his opinion a small country should 


spread its imports to as many countries as 
possible, and this more for strategic and po- 
litical than for economic reasons, so as to 
avoid dependence upon a few countries in 
times of emergency. Prof. Kuznetz does not 
belittle the great importance of the presence 
of natural resources for economic develop- 
ment, but this advantage, alone, is not 
enough, As an example of this, he points to 
Brazil, which in the 19th century was con- 
sidered to be a paradise from the point of 
view of its natural wealth and which also 
enjoyed a special position as a supplier of 
raw materials for the world markets, From 
the point of view of economic growth, how- 
ever, the achievements of this rich, broad 
land were not very large and it did not suc- 
ceed in taking a place among the developed 
countries. Professor Kuznetz lays great stress 
on social organization during the stage of 
transition from a pre-industrial to an indust- 
rial culture. The presence of natural resources 
is a permissive condition for this transition, 
given progressive changes in the country’s 
social institutions, Thus any economic prog- 
ress implies corresponding social progress and 
structural changes, which might lead to cer- 
tain social strata losing their dominant weight 
and being replaced by other social groups. 


Small nations have certain advantages: a 
close link between their inhabitants, ease of 
communication, and so on. But there are also 
many grave difficulties — they, too, can face 
the problem of a national minority opposing 
the majority's policy, as Schleswig-Holstein 
did in relation to Denmark, though the 
smaller states have generally succeeded ‘in 
spreading the benefits of development at a 
greater rate than in the larger nations. As 
for integration in international trade, Prof. 
Kuznetz believes that it will always be easier 
for the smaller nations to penetrate this 
field. 


Professor Dan Patinkin’s address on “Se- 
cular Price Movements and Economic Deve- 
lopment in Some Theoretical Aspects” is 
more technical and abstract, At the outset 
Professor Patinkin states that those economic 
specialists who have studied the relationship 
between secular price movements and econo- 
mic developments have reached the conclusion 





that maximal economic development requires 
an inflation which will be neither too large 
nor too small but of exactly the correct di- 
mensions, as a drop in the secular prices can 
contitute an obstacle to economic develop- 
ment, Professor Patinkin is of the opinion 
that the empirical evidence for this assump- 
tion is insubstantial, and he rejects the “‘infla- 
tionary” theory. He develops a micro-eco- 
nomic theory of saving under conditions of 
changing secular prices, and investigates its 
effect on long-term investment and economic 
stabilization. 

All these problems are combined by Prof. 
Patinkin within the framework of a monetary 
theory (which was outlined in his book on 
“Money, Interest and Prices,” which appeared 
in 1956). His theory leads him to a number 
of basic conclusions, which can be briefly 
stated as the following: 

1. In a developing economy currency can. 
not be neutral (the “neutrality” of currency 
is explained by its exponents as a political 
theory avoiding the fluctuation of prices by 
purely fiscal factors, and accepting changes of 
prices as a result of changes in what is 
called the real costs of production. Currency 
is thus “neutral,” i-e, a passive means of 
exchange not intervening in economic pro- 
cesses), 

2. Monetary non-neutrality in a growing 
economy is of greater effect as regards the 
past than the future, or in the period when 
the “demionstration effect’? or “condition ef- 
fect’ (a concept describing the tendency to 
desire to equal or surpass others in consump- 
tion) becomes characteristic of society, replac- 
ing the regime of “forced savings.”’ 

3. The chief problem, therefore, is to 
prevent the level of wages and consumption 
rising above the growth of production. 

Professor Bachi presents a faithful picture 
of demographic trends in Israel, with parti- 
cular reference to the growth of the labor 
force, He describes the history of Jewish im- 
migration to Israel, in comparison with im- 
migration phenomena in other countries. The 
existing labor force in Mandatory Palestine 
and the State of Israel is analyzed statisti- 
cally according to age group, sex, origin, 
source of employment and profession. He 
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reaches the conclusion that the Jewish popu. | 
lation in Israel is characterized by a high 
birth rate, particularly among immigrants | 
from Asia and Africa, and widespread edu. 
cational problems springing from the hete. 
rogeneous population. 

Professor Francois Perroux, of the College 


de France, spoke (in French) on “Develop. . 


ment Poles and the International Economy.” 
The lecturer expressed doubts about the ef- 
fectiveness of the state-nation as an econo 
mic tool in view of the difficulties of deve. 
loping a modern industrial civilization, and 
suggested the possibility that modern indust- 
rial progress, with its tremendous potential in 
peace and war, might force us to re-examine 
our concept of national sovereignty. Professor 
Perroux does not minimize the importance of 
the state in economic development, but he re. 
cognizes the limitations imposed by size of 
territory, for example. On the other hand, 
“poles of development,” which are “active 
units able to increase the product, change 
structural forms, introduce innovations in 
types of organization and foster economic 
progress,” can be decisive factors in the de- 
velopment of backward regions. 

In his talk on ‘Monetary Policy in Un- 
derdeveloped Countries” Mr, David Horo- 
witz, Governor of the Bank of Israel, dwelt 
on the role of monetary policy in the pro- 
cess of economic development. His attitude 
on this question (particularly as it concerns 
Israel) has been stated on many occasions, 
both orally and in print. Mr. Horowitz is 
firmly convinced that inflation is the enemy 
of a stable economy, and that economic deve- 
lopment must be based on sound finances, in 
the classic meaning of the term. Thus he 
calls for a deflationary fiscal policy as @ 
decisive element in economic development, 
linking this organically with ‘“‘coordination 
with budgetary and fiscal policies and the 
elimination of the fundamental factors of 
inflationary pressures.” 

Professor Talcott Parsons dealt with “Som. 
Reflections on the Institutional Framework 
of Economic Development.” As a sociologi# 
and taxonomist (i. e. specialist in the theory 
of classification), his participation in the 
symposium added a fresh approach which is 
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always intellectually stimulating, even if one 
does not always agree with his conclusions. 

In this short review it is impossible to 
include an adequate survey of Professor Par- 
sons’ paper, The underlying thread, however, 
was the Weberian concept of the importance 
of the Protestant religion in the development 
of a productive economy, together with a 
recognition of the fact that*religion can often 
constitute an obstacle in the path of progress. 
He regards the purpose of economic deve- 
lopment to be the creation of an alternative 
to Communism, and is convinced that Israel 
in particular can be easily assimilated into 
Western society. Israel’s presence astride a 
meeting-place of world trade routes could 
be an important factor in the introduction of 
economic and social changes in the Middle 
East, if a modus vivendi could be found 
between it and the Arab states, 

Professor S.N. Eisenstadt, of the Hebrew 
University, who spoke on “Social Develop- 
ment and Political Stability in Non-Western 
Societies,” stressed the importance of the in- 
stitutional framework (in this case the state) 
in the development of countries such as In- 
dia, Burma, Indonesia, Ghana, the Philippi- 
nes and Ceylon. In these emerging societies 
one of the most important aims of the new 
elite groups is the introduction of ‘common 
symbols” among the masses of people, 
through various mechanisms manipulated by 
the elite itself, Professor Eisenstadt accepts 
the fact that “institutions” cannot be created 
in a social vacuum, without taking into con- 
sideration existing customs and trends. 

Professor Benjamin Akzin, also of the Heb- 
tew University, dealt with ‘‘Political Criteria 
of Development.” He emphasized that the 
aspects of development included political con- 
siderations, although politics implied an- 
ethical and anti-ethical elements. 

Professor R. F. Kahn’s comprehensive pa- 
per on “The Place of Development” was 
undoubtedly a most important theoretical and 
practical contribution to this symposium on 
development. One of the points he made was 
that underdeveloped countries usually possess 
plentiful manpower, while they lack other 
essential elements of productivity. Out of this 
arises the problem of the redistribution of 
demand, as those who have been unemployed 


will quite rightly increase their demands at 
the expense of those who were employed 
previously. Professor Kahn concludes that in 
underdeveloped countries, such as India, the 
demand for goods made by these newly- 
employed workers will increase more slowly 
than the actual rate of employment, As the 
non-wage incomes and agricultural incomes 
increase more rapidly, the desired redistribu- 
tion of demand will take place automatically 
in due course, The remedy for this is to 
increase taxes progressively or to levy new 
taxes, particularly if the greater part of the 
economic development projects must be car- 
ried out by the state, 

In these circumstances there is considerable 
temptation to reduce employment. Professor 
Kahn creates the impression that, while not 
favoring this step, he does recommend guar- 
anteeing the increase of the living standards 
of the fully-employed workers and greater 
profits to those social classes (including far- 
mers) who do not come into the above ca- 
tegory. He understands only too well the 
social dynamite that this would undoubtedly 
create, as well as the inevitable slowing of 
the pace of development, and thus he re- 
turns eventually to increased taxes. 

In his lecture on “The Development of 
Agriculture in Israel” Dr, A. G, Black cov- 
vers the progress made in various branches 
of farming. He underlines the need to pro- 
duce more foodstuffs for the internal market 
because of security considerations, as well 
as the need to save foreign currency. One of 
the greatest obstacles in the way of increased 
production is the inefficient organization of 
marketing: a large number of small shops, 
great waste, and unhygienic handling of food- 
stuffs. 

The symposium closes with an interesting 
address by Professor Alfred Bonné on “The 
Function of Government in Economic Devel- 
opment.” The lecturer presents various stand- 
points (the classic-liberalist. the socialist, 
the Keynesian, and so on), describes the 
practical role of the state in development, 
stresses the importance of the time factor 
and the enlistment of private capital, and 
concludes with a practical evaluation of Is- 
rael’s economic development program. 


ISAAC GUELFAT 





THE IDEA OF COLONIALISM, edited by 
Robert Strausz-Hupé and Harry W, Hazard, 
the Foreign Policy Research Institute: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc., New York, 1958, 496 pp. 

The University of Pennsylvania has pud- 
lished a collection of articles devoted to the 
problem of colonialism, written by promi- 
nent scholars in United States universities 
and foreign policy experts and advisers, The 
collection is divided into four sections: defi- 
nitions of colonialism and its place in his- 
tory, different historic patterns, recent trends 
and, finally, summaries and conclusions. 

The different chapters are not of equal 
importance to the critical reader, The most 
interesting are those on Latin America, 
the Algerian war for independence, the Ja- 
panese Empire during the Second World 
War and its influence on the attainment 
of independence by the peoples of the Far 
East, and also the chapter on the place of 
colonialism in the history of the United 
States. These are outstanding because of the 
wealth of instructive historical information 
they contain, though they do not deviate 
from the framework of the book’s over-all 
political aims. 

The central ideas of this anthology, which 
can be gathered from the introduction and 
the conclusions, as well as from the various 
chapters and sections, may be boiled down 
to ten theses : 

1. Colonialism isn’t the only form of 
forceful domination and foreign control, and 
it is not worse than other forms. 

2. Modern history shows a definite trend 
towards the softening of colonialism and its 
gradual exchange for self-government, even 
though this is not completely unlimited. 

3. In addition to its negative aspects, co- 
lonialism has brought, and is still bringing 
the backward peoples some positive benefits. 
It has become clear, on the other hand, that 
in many cases backward peoples are not fit 
for unlimited self-government, from the point 
of view of economic development, the gua- 
ranteeing of civil and minority rights, ete. 


4. As an ultimate solution for the colo- 
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nial peoples who are still not prepared for 
full independence, the authors suggest one 
form or another of U. N. trusteeship. 

5. In the course of its history the United 
Siates, more than other powers, has avoided 
the use of colonial control; to the extent 
that it was compelled to adopt this method, 
it corrected it in the course of time (as in 
the Philippines, Cuba, Puerto Rico, etc.) 

6. Because of this historic fact and this 
attitude on the part of the United States 
towards colonialism, an attitude which has 
become an American tradition, it has hap- 
pened more than once that it has not been 
able to reveal an understanding of the dif- 
ferent situation and attitudes, in this respect, 
of other and allied powers, and it has tried 
to press them to make concessions in their 
conflicts with their colonial peoples. This 
fact, which has often led American foreign 
policy into various complications, is discuss- 
ed by the authors in a critical tone. 

7. The very existence of a multi-national 
state like Russia is similar to colonialism 
from the point of view of the relationships 
between the majority and the minority 
peoples, Russia’s colonial character is a fixed 
and constant one, in the opinion of the 
authors, holding good both for Czarist Russia 
of the past .and the present Soviet Union. 
Their. conclusion — if “imperialism” and 
“colonialism” are bad things, then all are 
guilty of these sins, East and West alike 
(and, as they attempted to stress in the 
chapter on the United States, the latter 
least of all). 

8. To the regret of the authors, this si- 
milarity between “Soviet and Western colo- 
nialism” has not yet penetrated the con- 
sciousness of the peoples of Asia and Af- 
rica who are unwilling to see, for example, 
that Soviet control over Siberia, Turkestan, 
etc., is colonialism. On the contrary, they “un- 
justly” connect the term “colonialism” only 
with the overseas powers. 

9. In the opinion of the authors, colonial- 
ism affects them “psychologically” more than 
it harms the vital interests of the peoples ma. 
terially, so that their anti-colonialism is in 
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the last analysis only a “psychological com- 
plex.” 

10. The participants in the symposium 
accept as axiomatic the assumption that the 
central problem of our era, the problem 
serving as the axis about which present-day 
history revolves, is the fateful conflict bet- 
ween the “free world” (the West) and 
world Communism, But, to the authors’ re- 
gret, the colonial peoples or those who have 
only recently won their national indepen- 
dence, refuse to recognize the primacy of 
this anti-Communist struggle, and it is pushed 
to one side, in their consciousness, by their 
anti-colonial complex. This fact serves to 
confuse essentials and to divert the basic 
anti-Communist struggle and its global stra- 
tegy. Only for lack of choice must the states- 
men of the “free world,” in the opinion 
of the authors, act with care and a certain 
amount of flexibility, and at times even agree 
to temporary tactical concessions, in conside- 
ration for the anti-colonialist and neutralist 
complex of the Asians, who still do not re- 
cognize the truth of Soviet colonialism and 
the prime role of the global anti-Communist 
struggle. 


From the point of view of method these 
theses suffer from abstraction, a priori as- 
sumptions and the use of the deductive 
method in reaching conclusions. The learned 
authors reveal a lack of understanding and an 
astonishing estrangement from the real situ- 
ation of these peoples (who form a large 
part of the human race) for whom colonial- 
ism is not an abstract category but a real 
bondage, and whose anti-colonialism is not 
a “psychological complex” but a fatefus 
struggle for independence, development and 
4 happier future. On the contrary, for these 
peoples the abstract category of the “free 
world,” which includes McCarthyism and 
Little Rock, the abominations of imperialist 
oppression in Algeria and Cyprus, seems 
very unconvincing. To this they add such 
other phenomena as the military intervention 
in the Middle East, the support given to the 
bloody regimes of fascist tyrants like Franco, 
Chiang Kai Shek and Synghman Rhee. In 
their eyes the anti-Communist witchhunt and 
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the hysteria of the global interbloc war 
seem to be much more like a “psychological 
complex.” 


Some of these peoples do, indeed, view 
some of the methods of control practiced in 
the Soviet Union with a critical eye, and 
they have their reservations concerning the 
relationships between the Soviet Union and 
the smaller socialist states, They also pre- 
serve their right to choose for their own 
countries independent paths, more adapted 
to their conditions, towards economic deve- 
lopment, democratic rule and socialism, But 
they continue to sympathize with the planned 
socialist economic system and to admire the 
tremendous social, economic and cultural re- 
volution which has taken place in the lives 
of the Soviet peoples in Asiatic Russia, as 
well as in China, Korea, Vietnam, and Mon- 
golia. They are prepared to accept the help 
of the Soviet Union to eject imperialism and 
colonialism from their countries and regions. 

The authors of the collection are unable to 
understand that with all their reservations 
concerning Soviet Communism these peoples 
are still far from any attitude of aggressive 
“anti-Communism.” Their most important 
problem, as individuals and as nations, is 
their economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment and the attainment and preservation of 
their indendence and autonomy, The peoples 
of Asia and Africa instinctively understand 
that the solution of these central problems 
is critically threatened by the global anti- 
Communist crusade and by the _inter-bloc 
rivalry and the “cold war,” which are liable 
to lead to a catastrophic atomic war of anni- 
hilation. 


It is clear, therefore, that the present 
book's role in the field of political literature 
will be determined not by the informative 
historical material found in one chapter or 
another, but by the ten ideological theses 
which serve as the basis and theoretical 
framework for the collection as a whole. 
Despite the sharp definitions and the bril- 
liant analyses, and no matter what the inten- 
tions of the authors, these together form an 
apologia, no matter how refined and scienti- 
fic, for colonialism. PERETZ MERHAV 
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Afro-Asian Get-Together 


I spent an enjoyable evening recently with 
the participants in the Afro-Asian seminar 
on cooperation, This was an informal get- 
together evening held at the Histadrut’s 
Executive Training Center in Tel Aviv, 
where the delegates are staying. 

It opened with the members of the seminar 
singing the Hebrew song “Haveinu Shalom 
Aleichem” with great gusto and a wide 
variety of Hebrew accents. This song, whose 
words appropriately mean “We have brought 
you peace,” is the official seminar anthem, 
and the delegates sing it before every 
meeting or lecture, The next item on the 
program was the popular Yemenite singer 
Ahuva Tzaddok, who sang songs of her 
community and modern Israeli folk songs. 
This was a happy thought, and the Africans 
and Asians cheered her lustily. 

Then someone suggested that the delegates 
sing songs from their own countries, The 
ball was set rolling by a South Indian, 
with a peasant working-song from his native 
province. This was capped by two coopera- 
tionists from Ghana, who sang a song 
glorifying Kwame Nkrumah, The lone re- 
presentative from Kenya sang a_blood- 
curdling anti-colonial song, and a man from 
Chad sang a ditty composed in 1948 in 
honor of the establishment of the State of 
Israel. A Japanese professor from the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo played some Japanese jazz, 
to the delight of the West Africans. 

Then the delegates mingled with their 


Israeli hosts over typically Israeli refresh- 
ments — Nigerians and Ghanaians in their 
briliantly-colored robes, Indians in their 
impeccably white outfits, talking of their 
first impressions of Israel and of the 
countries they had left for three months 
in order to attend the seminar, This, of 
course, was one of the lighter moments 
of the seminar, which is a thorough-going 
and intensive study course which allows the 
delegates little spare time. But the friendly 
atmosphere which had been created, only 
three days after their arrival in Israel, 
augurs well for the success of this far- 
reaching experiment, which may well be 
a turning-point in Israel’s relations with 
the Afro-Asian community of nations. 


Angry Young Men 


The sensation of the General Zionist 
(Conservative) Party's 21st Convention, held 
in Tel Aviv recently, was the program pre- 
sented by the party's Young Turk group. 
Mr, A. Katz, the vociferous spokesman of 
the Angry Young Men, called upon his 
party to work for a peace treaty between 
Israel and the Arab states, based upon 
Israel's integration in the region, without 
surrendering Israel's mass immigration 
policy. Practical steps to be taken, according 
to Mr. Katz, included the abolition of the 
Military Administration, the strengthening 
of ties with Israeli Arabs, Druze and other 
minority groups, and the solution of the 
Arab refugee problem, on the basis of the 
following 3 points: 1) settlement of the 
refugees in the Arab states; 2) the establish- 
ment of a Palestinian Arab state on the 
West Bank of the Jordan, which would 
absorb the refugees; 3) the establishment 
of a binational state within the framework 
of an over-all solution. 

Needless to say, this program was de- 
nounced by the majority of the party 4s 
“theoretical,” “impractj¢al,” and “‘publicity- 
seeking.” Yet all this is mot important. 
What is important is that another group of 
young, Israeli-born men and women has 
gone on record as demanding a basic change 
and a lot more initiative in the Government's 
internal and external Arab policy. Public 
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opinion is so overwhelmingly against the 
Military Administration and in favor of the 
speedier integration of our Arab citizens 
that it has almost become a_ non-partisan 
feeling mot promoted exclusively by any 
one party (although both Mapai and the 
Herut Party still oppose any abolition of the 
Military Administration). 


Haroun al-Rashid and the 
Military Administration 


While on the subject of the Military 
Administration, an Arab member of the 
Seman delegation from the Jewish-Arab 
Association to the Ministerial Committee on 
the Military Administration, told the follow- 
ing parable : 

Haroun al-Rashid, the famous Caliph of 
Baghdad, had a isoublesome servant whom 
he wanted to be rid of. He called him, 
gave him a_ two-week-old lamb, and told 
him: “Bring this lamb to me in a month’s 
time. Feed him well, three times a day. 
But if it has gained weight by even one 
ounce, I shall have you executed.” 

A month later the servant arrived with 
the lamb. Haroun al-Rashid waited expect- 
antly while it was weighed. But the lamb 
weighed exactly the same as it had a month 
before. The astonished Caliph turned to the 
servant and asked him: “How did you do 
this?” “O Master,” replied the servant, 
“I fed the lamb well, as you commanded, 
three times a day, But when I gave him 
his feed I put a wolf facing him, looking 
at him and watching him all the time. And, 
as you see, he has not gained even . one 
ounce !’’ 

“We, the Arabs of Israel,” the speaker 
concluded the story, “are like the lamb — 
and the Military Administration is the wolf.” 
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MIDDLE EAST SCENE 


Development in Sudan 


In view of the recent coup d'etat in Sudan, 
it is timely to review development problems 
in this country, These problems are directly 
linked to the question of the Nile waters 
and their allocation — one of the chief 
bones of contention between the Sudan 
and Egypt. The construction of the High 
Dam at Aswan will bring this burning issue 
to a head. 

Since 1946 4 five-year plans have been 
drawn up and partly execuied, at a total 
cost of 180 million Sudanese Pounds. 

The first plan covered the period 1946-51, 
and had a budget of 14.6 Sudanese Pounds. 
This project was completed in June 1957. 

The next plan to be drawn up was the 
1951-56 five-year plan, The execution of these 
development projects, at a total cost of 45.5 
Sudanese Pounds, has just been completed, 

The third plan (1955-61) includes the 
extension of the Elmanagil project, which 
will cost 35.7 Sudanese Pounds. 

The fourth plan covers the period 1957-62. 
It will cost 80 million Sudanese Pounds, and 
includes the erection of the Roseiris Dam 
and the completion of the Elmanagil project. 

Some of the most important development 
projects are : 

The el-Gezira Project: The fertile el- 
Gezira region (the name means “‘island’”’) is 
Situated in the triangle between the Blue 
Nile, the White Nile and Khartoum. 30 
years ago the agricultural development of 
4 million dunams began in this area. 
A main irrigation canal and smaller auxiliary 
canals, with a total length of 5,600 kilometers, 
are fed from the Sanar dam, on the Blue 
Nile. According to the over-all el-Gezira 
project, a quarter of the reclaimed land — 
about a million dunams — is planted with 
cotton every year. Some of the land is put 
under fodder, and the majority remains fallow. 


The Elmanagil Project: This is an extension 
of the el-Gezira Project. The Sudanese Gov- 
ernment, the Project Management and _ the 
fellahin participate in its financing and opera. 
tion, The authorities are responsible for 
supplying water, capital and seeds, while 
the fellahin carry out the work, The Project 
Management looks after the administrative 
side, transport and marketing. The profits 
are divided on the basis of 40% to the 
Government, 40% to the fellahin, and 20% 
to the management. 

According to the Elmanagil Project's plans, 
the area under cotton will be increased io 
264,000 dunams annually from the next 
season (January—-April 1959) and for the 
next 4 years. It is hoped that this will 
increase the country’s cotton production by 
60%, and that income from this crop will 
rise to 20 million Sudanese Pounds pet 
annum. 

The Roseiris Dam: This dam will be built 
at the point where the Blue Nile meets the 
Ethiopian-Sudanese border. The estimated cost 
of construction is 29 million Sudanese Pounds, 
and construction will be completed in 1962. 
The Roseiris dam will enable the expansion 
of the el-Gezira area's irrigated land by 
another 6 million dunams. 

In order to continue its economic develop- 
ment without slackening pace, the Sudan 
urgently needs skilled manpower and sizable 
foreign investments. Both Washington and 
Moscow have expressed their readiness to 
supply this aid. But it is difficult to fore 
cast the new regime's attitude to these 
proposals, 


Lebanese Paper Opposes Boycott 

The Arab League's Committee for the 
Boycott against Israel met recently in Kuwait, 
with the aim of tightening the anti-Israel 
boycott. But at least one voice in the Arab 
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world has been raised against the negative 
measures adopted by the Arab states in 
their war against Israel. 

In a full-page article in the Beirut paper 
“Al-Hiat,” a Cairo writer who signs him- 
self “Wadia Falastin” (The Humble One 
from Palestine) calls upon the Arabs to 
abandon their negative boycott tactics and 
to compete with Israel in a positive manner 
on world markets, 

The author writes, inter alia: 

“The Arab states have not succeeded in 
destroying the State of Israel on the battle- 
field, for well-known reasons. In the political 
arena, too, the Arabs have not succeeded 
in their attempts to strangle this country, 
because of the support it enjo;s in various 
U.N. bodies and the assistance of World 
Jewry. Thus the Arab states have banded 
together, under the auspices of the Arab 
League, in order to crush Israel economically. 


“Ahmed Shukeiry, Assistant Secretary of 
the Arab League, was so optimistic that he 
even fixed a definite date for Israel's eco- 
nomic collapse and its unconditional surrender 
to the Arab countries, But unfortunately 
nothing like this happened, because U.S. 
financial aid, both Governmental and private, 
continued to stream to Israel. This assistance 
increased as Israel’s economic difficulties be- 
came more intense. Further, some European 
countries, among them Western Germany, 
agreed to pay reparations to Israel and thus 
strengthened that country’s economy. The 
economic instability and backwardness of most 
of the Arab countries also helped to give 
Israel an advantage over the Arabs, as far 
as attracting foreign investments is con- 


cerned.” 


The writer goes on to list ten boycott re- 
gulations aimed against Israel in the fields 
of export, import, shipping, aviation and 
investment. But constant breaches of these 
fegulations take place. He states that the 
Arab policy of boycott is a negative policy, 
which is incapable of annihilating Israel. {n 
his opinion the Arabs should concentrate on 
working out a positive policy, according to 
which the Arab states would conquer markets 
previously controlled by Israel. This policy 
would involve a revision of all the limita- 


tions imposed on financial dealings, and other 
factors which discourage foreign investors 
from investing their capital in Arab countries. 

“These limitations lead to the flight of 
investment capital and products,” the author 
claims, “These investors look for new 
markets, and immediately find them in the 
nearby State of Israel, Obviously these jn- 
vestors will prefer free markets to those 
which are marrow and closed. If we gave 
them the choice between the markets of 
seven Arab states and the Israeli market, 
they would undoubtedly chose the Arab 
countries. But as long as the Arabs do not 
Carry out relaxations in the inflexible limita- 
tions imposed at present, it is impossible to 
obtain new clients for Arab markets. 

“The new positive policy must compete 
with the produce of Israel both in quality 
and in price. In order for the Arab states 
to succeed, they will have to concentrate 
and combine their efforts in industrialization, 
by exploiting their natural resources and all 
their water resources, both surface and under. 
ground.” 

“The Arabs,” concludes ‘The Humble One 
from Palestine,’ must realize once and for 
all that the period of economic stagnation 
has gone for ever, We now have in our 
midst a country which applies modern 
techniques to both agriculture and industry.” 


The Koran in Turkish 


A bitter discussion has raged recently in 
Turkey over the question whether it is 
permissible to translate the Koran into Turk- 
ish and to write it in Latin characters instead 
of the Arab characters, 

At a press conference the Director of the 
Religious Department of the Prime Minister's 
Office claimed that the Koran could not be 
adequately translated into any other language 
because of the unique properties of the 
Arabic language. Its translation into Turkish 
was liable to loosen the ties uniting the 
Moslem world, as all Moslems should be 
able to read the Koran in Arabic, 

However, leading religious personalities and 
university professors expressed the opinion 
that there was no need for a literary transla- 
tion of the Koran. What was needed was 
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a literal translation for those who could not 
speak Arabic, 

Students’ organizations in Turkey have pro- 
tested vehemently against the statement made 
by the Director of the Religious Department 
of the Prime Minister's Office, which they 
consider does not confirm with Kamal Ata- 
turk’s modern attitude to this problem. 

The Turkish Government has not yet ex- 
pressed its definite opinion. Official circles 
in Ankara are not anxious to enter this 
dispute, which they consider purely a matter 
for theologians and philologists. 


Middle East Oil 

According to U. N. statistics, the Middle 
East’s share of world oil production in 1957 
was 54%, or 162 million out of 300 million 
tons, 60% of the Middle East's oil went to 
Western Europe, 12% to South America, 15% 
to the Far East, Australia and New Zealand, 
8% for local needs and 5% to other count- 
ries. 

About half the crude oil produced in the 
Middle East was shipped through the Suez 
Canal, 10% was sent through the Aramco 
pipeline, and 7% through the Iraqi Petro- 
leum Company's pipeline, The rest of the 
oil was shipped in various other ways to 
South America, the Far East and Africa. 

A delegation of Czechoslovakian oil ex- 
perts has arrived in Yemen in order to un- 
dertake trial drillings. Italian companies have 
also expressed an interest in Yemen's oil 
prospects, and have suggested to the Yemeni 
Government the same terms offered by Italy 
to Tunis and Morocco, i. e. a 75%—25% 
split of oil revenues. 


Development Plans in Iran 
In an interview with the Teheran corres- 
pondent of the Egyptian newspaper “Al 
Goumhouria,” the Iranian Minister of Fi- 
nance, Mohammed Hadid, stated that a new 


economic policy was in the process of being 
outlined. The aims of the new policy would 
be to implement industrial development pro- 
jects, increase over-all national production, 
expand agriculture, improve transport, solve 
the housing problem and improve living 
standards. 

The Minister added that Iran would try 
to finance the projects for the exploitation 
of the country’s natural resources, But if the 
necessary summs of money could not be 
raised within the country, Iran would be 
ready to accept financial aid from any Wes- 
tern or Eastern country. A considerable pro- 
portion of the state’s revenue would be 
diverted to the Ministry of Development. 
The Development Budget would be separate 
from the General Budget. 


Translating the Classics 
The United Arab Republic and Lebanon 
have announced their participation in the 
UNESCO project for the translation of world 
classics into various languages in order to 
further the cause of mutual understanding 
among the natioris of the world. 


According to the noted Egyptian scholar. 

Dr, Taha Hussein, 1,000 literary works of 
various nations will be translated into Arabic 
during the next five years. The complete 
works of Shakespeare recently appeared in 
Arabic, and “Don Quixote” is at present 
being translated. Other classics scheduled for 
translation are Dante's “The Divine Come- 
dy,” and works by Goethe, Corneille and 
Racine. 
Under the auspices of UNESCO, works by 
the medieval Arab philosophers Ibn Rushd, 
Ibn Sina (Avicenna) and el-Ghazaf have 
been translated into English. 


A complete translation of Aristotle's “Po- 
litics” has been published in Beirut. 
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Minority Exhibition in Acre 


The ancient history of Israel is almost 
identical with the history of Acre, which is, 
together with Jaffa, one of the two oldest 
inhabited towns in the country. Acre first 
appeared as a Canaanite city. This was shown 
by the discovery in Egypt of small figurines 
bearing names of Palestinian cities hated by 
the Egyptians, These statues were broken in 
religious ceremonies as a sacrifice to the 
gods, Among the names found on_ these 
figures were Megiddo, the fortress city 
guarding a strategic pass into the Valley of 
Jezre’el, and Acre, the port on the only 
important indentation on the Palestinian 
coast. We know therefore that 18 centuries 
before Christ Acre was a flourishing Canaa- 
nite town. 

At the time of Joshua’s invasion of Ca- 
naan Acre, or Acco, was a Phoenician town. 
This is also indicated by the Biblical pas- 
sage: “Neither did Asher drive out the in- 
habitants of Acco” (Judges 1:31). Later 
Jewish writings of the Talmudic and Mish- 
naic period describe Acre as being outside 
“the boundary of the land,” and the Jewish 
dead were not buried in the town itself, 
but in neighboring villages such as Kefar 
Yassif, which were inside the accepted bound- 
aries of the Land of Israel, This practice 
continued until the establishment of Israel. 


* El-Jazzar in Arabic means “the butcher,” 
“the hangman,” “the man of blood.” He 
was notorious for his cruelty. 





The Old City of Acre still retains its an- 
cient character. The spiked, pencil-thin mina- 
fets of the mosques, the church towers and 
steeples, the massive city walls, the winding, 
narrow lanes and the picturesque architecture 
of the stone buildings plunge you imme- 
diately into an awareness of the centuries of 
history which have left their indelible im- 
pact on this spot. The graceful palm trees 
at the entrance to Acre are further remnants 
of the site’s oriental past, There were many 
more trees in previous years, but in the pro- 
cess of modernization, they have inevitably 
disappeared to make room for houses and 
industrial plants 

The city walls were rebuilt and strengthen. 
ed by the Turkish Governor Ahmed Basha 
el-Jazzar (1775—1804). He also renovated 
the Crusader fortress of the Order of St. 
John, which he turned into his official resi- 
dence. Part of it became a prison whose 
mame was a byword for horror and suffer- 
ing.* Facing it he erected the beautiful Great 
Mosque of Jazzar Pasha, which is one of 
Acre’s architectural gems. Near it is another 
of el-Jazzar’s creations — a Turkish bath 
house. In 1954 this bath house was convert- 
ed into a quaint and original Municipal Mu- 
seum, which is currently housing an inter- 
esting exhibition of the folklore of Israel’s 
minorities. 

Entering the museum, we find ourselves 
at once in an atmosphere in keeping with 
what we have seen of Acre outside, The 
200-year-old stone walls are hung with strik- 
ing photographs, fixing the past with ultra- 
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modern techniques. Here we see photographs 
of a Bedouin feast of the first born son, 
folk dancing in Arab villages, and arts and 
crafts, Passing some examples of the stone 
mason’s art, we come to an open court 
where craftsmen — a carpet weaver, a bas- 
ket maker, a boat maker, and others — are 
demonstrating their century-old skills, as 
well as an Arab-style buffet, offering orient- 
al delicacies. At the end of the corridor 
there is a model of a ‘“‘sabil,’ an orna- 
mental drinking fountain erected by wealthy 
Arabs so that their guests could slake their 
thirst. Its ornateness and elegance was in 
proportion to its builder's fame and social 
standing. 

Fifty years ago the bath house's main hall 
was used as a waiting room by bathers be- 
fore entering the bath chamber itself. Today 
it contains life-size figures who vividly ex- 
press the life of Israel's varied national 
groups. In the “market” an Arab villager in 
festive attire stands beside a Circassian couple 
in their national costume. Two Bedouin sit 
inside their goat’s-hair tent, and a Druze 
women makes butter by shaking a clay jar 
of leben (fermented milk). In another cor- 
ner a fellab holds his wooden plough, and 
a woman “strolls across the fields balanc- 
ing a jar on her head. A Druze house is 
shown complete with all the furnishings to 
the last detail. In the anteroom two Druze 
sages are engaged in a serious discusion, 
while in the next room the mother bends 
over her child’s cradle. 

The walls of the narrow corridor leading 
to the bath chamber are lined with ancient 
manuscripts, Calligraphy and ornamental de- 
coration have always been the art forms 
practiced by Moslem artists, forbidden 
to depict the human figure. Most of these 
beautiful manuscripts were loaned for the 
exhibition by the Hebrew University in Je- 
rusalem. 

One of the most unusual sections is that 
devoted to arms and armor. This includes 
a 12th century helmet found by fishermen off 
Athlit. It probably belonged to one of the 
Mamluke warriors who conquered the Mos- 
lem empire, Other items include old guns 
and rifles, dating back to the days of the 
Turkish Empire. 
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Further on, we see a model of a flour 
mill, worked by water power; this type of 
mill was used in Palestine even as late as 
the 1900's. The domestic utensils are of the 
kind used in Arab villages today. Some fine 
specimens of Damascus ware are on dis- 
play. 

A special section is devoted to the im- 
provements in the life of Israel's minority 
groups during the last ten years. Education- 
al and health services, postal facilities and 
the mechanization of agriculture are all ef- 
fectively demonstrated, However, this parti. 
cular section is liable to give the uninformed 
visitor the impression that everything is rosy 
as far as Israel's Arab minority is concern- 
ed, Certainly progress has been made in 
many spheres, But unfortunately official pro- 
pagandists compare the situation of Israel's 
Arab citizens with that of the inhabitants of 
the Arab countries —- something which can't 
be checked in any case— or of the Palestin. 
ian Arabs before the establishment of the 
State — as if they were supposed to mark 
time instead of progressing like everyone else. 
In my opinion it would have given a more 
accurate picture of the real situation if the 
Arabs’ way of life had also been compared 
with that of the Jewish population, Then the 
figures might have been seen in their true 
perspective. During the last ten years exactly 
five Arab villages have been connected to the 
country’s electricity network, while 95 villages 
have remained in darkness. However, nearly 
all Jewish villages, including those establish- 
ed in the last year or two, have electricity. 

The one-time bath chamber contains exqui- 
site examples of pottery and ceramic ware: 
Moslem 8th century pottery, Crusader work 
from the 11th and 12th centuries,and more 
modern specimens. A fine woman's boudoir is 
occupied by two women, one wearing an in- 
tricate dress from the Hejaz, the other @ 
Turkish costume. Here are old coins, gold 
and silver work, and even a booth where 
objects are sold, thus bringing the exhibi- 
tion into the homes of the visitors. The r1a- 
pidly-filling visitors’ book testifies to the 
great interest shown in it by wide sections 
of Israel population, and the delight ex- 
pressed by all who had seen it. In addition 
to its purely artistic and educational value, 
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it will undoubtedly play an important part 
in promoting a deeper understanding of the 
Arab citizens of Israel on the part of the 
Jewish inhabitants. Perhaps not less impor- 
tant has been its impact on the many Arab 
children and adults who have been given 
the chance to see the actual achievements of 
their people’s past in all its richness. 

The Acre Museum and all those respon- 
sible for this exhibition ate to be congratu- 
lated on a fine achievement of permanent 
value. 

ATALLAH MANSOUR 


Jewish and Arab Writers Meet 


Today no one remembers the beginning of 
this idea — that Jewish and Arab writers 
living in Israel should meet one another — 
and actually it is of no importance. Someone 
had the idea, others took it up, and the 
meeting became reality. And only then, 
when the invitations had already been sent 
out and the time and place of the meeting 
fixed, did people start thinking: why didn’t 
anyone think of doing this during the ten 
years which have passed since the State 
was established ? Apparently ideas, like 
children, have to undergo a certain gestation 
period before seeing the light of day. 

That same week, in another, larger city, 
in a country which also borders the shores 
of the Mediterranean, a similar but more 
important meeting was held: the Florence 
Colloquium. And in Tel Aviv Israeli Jewish 
writers met Israeli Arab writers. I don't 
know whether any comparison can be made 
between the Florence conference and the 
Tel Aviv meeting. At neither of them 
were any problems solved, but at both 0f 
them an important achievement in the history 
of Arab-Jewish relations was registered: both 
sides sat round the same table, in full aware- 
ness of the fact that a common under- 
standing could and must be found. 

The meeting of Arab and Jewish writers 
took place in a private house, that of the 
writer and sculptor Benyamin Tammuz. De- 
spite the festive air of this first meeting, 
there was a certain understandable tension in 
the room. Someone remarked that some of 


the participants might have met before 
without knowing it — on opposite sides of 
the Israel-Arab war in 1948. But no one 
that night thought of “sides” and “barriers.” 
The dominant feeling in the room was that 
there was something common to the two 
sides, even though they might have fought 
one another in the past. 

The Jewish writers and journalists who 
took part in this meeting came from all 
sections of public opinion. Among them 
were Avraham Shlonsky, Moshe Shamir, 
Aharon Megged, Haim Guri, Benyamin 
Tammuz, Avraham Halfi, and others. S. 
Yizhar, the author who is also a Member 
of the Knesset, sent a special greeting. 


Three poems were read at the meeting, 21! 
three by Arab authors: Rashed Hussein, from 
the village of Musmus in Wadi Ara, and 
Isa Lubani and Hana Abu-Hana, both of 
Nazareth. Although the same _ translator 
translated all these poems into Hebrew, it 
was possible to tell which poems were 
successful and which not, The poems struck 
the listeners like hammers, especially the 
poem by 28-year-old Isa Lubani. A former 
inhabitant of the village of Migdal, he was 
forced to leave his home and his village 
during Israel's War of Independence. Be- 
tween the lines we felt deep hatred, a general, 
non-specific hate, towards those who had 
caused him to abandon his home and 
village. A few ‘days later this poem was 
published in the literary supplement of the 
Israeli daily “Lamerhav.” -This aroused a 
great deal of comment, as proof of the fact 
that the Israeli press is prepared to print 
poems brimming over with hate, even if they 
are not particularly distinguished as poetry. 

After the readings, the barriers came down 
and conversation reigned fast and free, In 
the midst of the discussion the Jewish 
writers realized that whereas most of the 
Arab writers spoke fluent and even excelleat 
Hebrew, not more than three or four of the 
Jewish writers spoke Arabic at all fluently. 
Hebrew was the medium of conversation, and 
only a few of the Arab writers chose to 
speak in Arabic and be translated into 
Hebrew. 


Originally the idea was that only literary 
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topics should be discussed, But soon the 
conversation turned to more delicate topics. 
Many of the Arab writers’ complaints about 
the Military Administration discrimination and 
inequalities, remained unanswered. Like many 
other people in Israel, the assembled writers 
all felt that these evils should be eradicated. 
But not all of them saw eye to eye on other 
issues. A Jewish writer claimed that on 
the Jewish side we must fight the idea 
that we are living again in the time of 
Joshua's conquest of Canaan, But on the 
other hand the Arab writers had to oppose 
the idea commonly held in Arab circles 
that the Arab national movement was a re- 
vival of the days of Saladin, who, signif- 
icantly enough, destroyed the Crusader King- 
dom. The Jewish writers were unanimous 
in their opinion that great things were 
happening in the Arab world, but many 
of them complained that the Arab national 
movement refused to recognize the rebirth 
of Israel as their own national revival. 

Another Jewish writer noted that Jewish 
writers had written literary works expressing 
the negative aspects which appeared in the 
War of Independence, as they do in all 
wars. But where, he asked, was the self- 
criticism on the part of the Arab writers ’ 
We ourselves continually recall in our work 
the problem of those who were uprooted 
from their homes in 1948, but we hear no 
criticism from the other side about the 
Arab armies’ invasion of Israel in 1948, for 
example, Where are the works of Arab 
writers which call for peace between Israel 
and the Arab states ? Someone remarked 
that the Egyptian writer Musa Alami, who 
died recently, wrote of the need for peace 
with Israel and the need to reduce the 
Egyptian military budget. But some one else 
replied: “His was a lonely voice crying in 
the wilderness !" 

It is important that these opinions and 
statements, even the most extreme of them, 
were made in a spirit of frankness, without 
any artificial attempt to cover up differences. 
One had the impression, listening to the 
discussion, that it was rather like a practical 
talk between two relatives who had quarreled 


and were now meeting for the definite 
purpose of thrashing out all their problems 
and making peace again. All of us parted 
with the feeling that a beginning had been 
made and the path prepared for our next 
meeting. 

ZE'EV SCHIFF 


First Afro-Asian Cooperative 
Seminar 

50 delegates from 13 countries are attend- 
ing the first Afro-Asian seminar on coopera- 
tion, to be held in Tel Aviv under the 
auspices of the Histadrut from November 15, 
1958 to February 15, 1959. The participants 
include 10 representatives from Nigeria, 10 
from Ghana, 10 from India, 4 from Japan, 
5 from Dahomey, 3 from French Sudan, 
2 from the Ivory Coast, and 1 each from 
Thailand, Ethiopia, Burma, Kenya, Ceylon 
and Chad, 

The seminar’s program includes a month's 
intensive study, a nine-day tour of Israel from 
Dan to Eilat, and visits to agricultural and 
industrial cooperatives. The educational pro- 
gram consists of four parts: The International 
Cooperative Movement; The Cooperative 
Movement in Africa and Asia; The Israeli 
Cooperative Movement; and The Administra- 
tion and Management of Cooperatives, Pro- 
tessor Henrik F, Infield, Professor of Co- 
operation at the Hebrew University, Jerusa- 
lem, and Mr. Y. Ben-Dror, Assistant Re- 
gistrar of the Cooperative Societies in Israel, 
were responsible for the planning of the 
study courses. Lectures are delivered in 
French and English. At the end of the seminar 
each participant will spend several weeks 
studying the cooperative field in which he 
wants to specialize. His report on his ex: 
periences will be passed on to the respective 
cooperative society in his country of origin, 
and used to plan its operation. Part of the 
study program is devoted to the problems of 
cooperative villages established by settlers 
from low-income countries, This is close 0 
the settlement problems encountered in Asia 
and Africa. 


AUBREY HODES 
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Chauvinism and the Middle East 


It is difficult and may seem even pre- 
sumptuous to speak of Arab-Israeli relations 
after having lived some years ago for two 
months in Egypt and five months in Israel. 
Nevertheless, I hope the philosopher may be 
permitted to mention a few points which, 
in daily diplomatic business, can perhaps be 
less permanently present to the mind of the 
active statesman than they are to the 
philosophical observer. 

The crucial point is probably that national 
fanaticism and military dictatorships are no 
longer means to durable success as they 
generally had been up to at least the nine- 
teenth century. Austrian and Serbian chauvin- 
ism brought about the First World War, 
chauvinist dictatorship in Germany the Second 
World War. After having granted many 
victories to those extreme nationalists, both 
these wars ended with far fewer gains for 
the chauvinists than they would have been 
able to score by peaceful and liberal political 
attitudes. As to the extirpation of the Jews, 
the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem —— like his 
friend Hitler — achieved by his intransigence 
exactly the opposite of his aim: the creation 
of an independent Jewish state. 

Although saying this seems utterly platitu- 
dinous, I am afraid that this point is evident- 
ly most obscured in the minds of Western 
peoples as far as Arab nationalism is con- 
cerned, Millions of fairminded Americans and 
Britons today commit the same grave error 





of political judgment they committed before 
the outbreak of the last World War. They 
identify the legitimate aspirations of peoples 
with the ambitions of their temporary chauvin- 
ist leaders, 


Nasser admirably succeeded in gaining 
Russian support for a completely misleading 
thesis, the worldwide propaganda scheme : 
“Either Nasser or Western Colonialism’ ! 
This alone is offered as a clearcut final 
alternative; and no other choice is left open 
in this ear-deafening propaganda drive, If 
you are not for a national leader “‘unanimous- 
ly” (!!2?) elected, you are against the 
thirst for freedom of long oppressed nations. 

It is probably much too late to open the 
eyes of inflamed Arab masses to see that it 
would be far more profitable to them to 
develop their economic resources, as done 
by Israel, than to concentrate much too 
intensely on aggression against their neigh- 
bors. But let us hope it is not too late 
for the political leaders of the East and 
West to stop the use of Arab nations as 
mere pawns in their rivalry either for ex- 
ploiting their military dictatorships to make 
them quickly ripe for communism or to 
support them merely as allies in the fight 
against communism, In this quickly chang- 
ing world, after the United States and Russia 
can reach each other by intercontinental 
missiles, it may be wiser even for the most 
inveterate political realist to give the under- 
developed Arab nations bread and to en- 
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courage their few democratic liberals, instead 
of giving them no inkling that — far 
more than Israel or any imperialistic power 
— their own obsolete chauvinist leadership 
blocks their way to a genuine and lasting 
flowering of their latent national energies. 

Have the friends of the Arabs in Washing- 
ton and Moscow ever made a sufficently 
courageous effort concerning the only true 
way to peace and prosperity in the whole 
Middle East ? Have the Arab states ever 
been advised by the great world powers 
that they have far more to gain by uniting 
under liberal regimes in liberal cooperation 
than by killing off the heads of other 
Arab states and plotting against each other 
and against Israel ? Every leading statesman 
in Europe and America allegedly works hard 
to establish lasting peace in the Middle 
East. Now is certainly the last opportunity 
for the world leaders to tell their Arab 
friends with enough energy that real 
prosperity in the Near East can be achiev- 
ed only by imitating the flourishing democracy 
of Israel instead of fighting it and exhaust- 
ing oneself in military adventures and 
fascist revolutions. 

There jis enough Western 
advice and warning which 
“meddling” in internal Arab affairs, but 
unfortunately too little of the most urgent 
encouragement toward constructive democratic 
lines of internal and external political con- 
duct. Counsel of this kind was obviously 
missing even at the time when Arab ears 
were most willing to listen, after the Egypt- 
ian dictator's defeat in 1956, In any case, 
the Arab dogma that only chauvinist military 
dictators are vital enough to solve the 
world’s political problems today is and 
should be definitely out of date by now. 
After all, the most powerful statesmen of 
modern times, Disraeli and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, were anything but chauvinists 
and military dictators, 

Columbia University 
New York Dr. DAVID BAUMGARDT 
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Status of Arabic Language 


In reply to your letter of the 15th of Oc- 
tober, may we be allowed to make the follow. 


ing comments concerning the legal position 
of the Arabic language in Israel : 

There is no need for new legislation to 
determine the official character of the Arab- 
ic language in thjs country, since this was 
already done in Paragraph 81 of the King’s 
Order in Council, 1922. 

The Arabic language is therefore equal to 
Hebrew and it is only. just — as the writ- 
er of the letter claims — that the Official 
Record be published in Hebrew and Arabic 
at the same time. There are, however, certain 
objective conditions because of which official 
documents in Arabic appear somewhat later 
than in Hebrew. 

In the light of long experience it was de- 
cided that the translation of publications from 
Hebrew to Arabic, editing and proofreading, 
etc.— matters not at all simple or easy — 
would be done only after the appearance of 
the publications in Hebrew, This was done 
because of the ever-present possibilities of 
last-minute changes in the Hebrew text. De- 
spite this, bills, laws and the like are pub- 
lished in the Arabic language only a few 
days after their appearance in Hebrew. Other, 
longer, publications of course require much 
more work and therefore appear within a 
longer space of time after their publication 
in Hebrew. 

There is thus no basis for the complaint 
about discrimination against the Arabic lan- 
guage, The complaint of a two-three months’ 
delay is apparently connected with faulty de- 
livery to the writer, which should be looked 
into. 

A. LISKOVSKY 
Office of the Prime Minister 
Advisor on Arab Affairs 


“Room” Means Roman 


Following on the letter from Monsignor 
Vergani which appeared in our October 
we have received a communication 
from Archbishop George Hakim, maintaining 
that it is correct to translate “Room” 4s 
Roman, because traditionally the Arabic word 
“Room” means Roman and not Greek. 

“Room” is still so used in many parts of 
Syria, particularly Aleppo, to designate 
Catholics. 


issue, 
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